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T H E defire  of  imparting  ufeful  know- 
ledge at  a feafonable  juncture  haftened  the 
firft  publication  of  this  pamphlet  in  the 
midft  of  particular  and  unexpected  avoca- 
tions. — The  demand  for  a fecond  edition 
requires  and  permits  a more  accurate  re- 
vifal,  and  the  opportunity  has  not  been 
negleCtcd.  Some  Paffages  have  been  cor- 
rected or  explained,  and  many  additions  are 
now  introduced. 

On  this  recent  fubjeCt  no  information 
could  be  obtained  from  any  books  what- 
foever ; but  the  belt  judges  in  each  arti- 
cle of  exports  and  imports  had  been  fe- 
parately  confulted,  their  feveral  opinions  had 
been  carefully  weighed  and  compared,  and 
the  fame  interefting  queftions  have  been 
again  fubmitted  to  a fecond  and  more  ri- 
gorous ferutiny. 

SHEFFIELD. 

Downing-Street, 

June  21,  1783. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ON  THE 


COMMERCE,  &c 


S a fudden  revolution  — an  unprecedented 


cale  — the  independence  of  America,  has 
encouraged  the  wildeft  Tallies  of  imagination ; 
Syftems  have  been  preferred  to  experience,  Rafh 
theory  to  fuccefsful  practice,  and  the  Naviga- 
tion Adt  itfelf,  the  gaurdian  of  the  profperity  of 
Britain,  has  been  almoft  abandoned  by  the  levity 
or  ignorance  of  thofe,  who  have  never  ferioufly 
examined  the  fpirit  or  the  confequence  of  anci- 
ent rules.  Our  calmer  reflections  will  Toon  dif-  . 
cover,  that  fuch  great  facrifices  are  neither  requi- 
fite  nor  expedient ; and  the  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  the  American  flates,  will 
afford  us  fadts  and  principles  to  afccrtain  the 
value  of  their  trade,  to  forefee  their  true  inte- 
reft  and  probable  condudt,  and  to  choofe  the 
wife  ft  meafurcs  (the  wifeft  are  always  the 


B 


C 4 ) 

> 

'mod  Ample)  for  fecuring  and  improving  the  be- 
neAts  of  a commercial  intercourfe  with  this  fo-. 
reign  and  independent  nation,  For  it  is  in  the 
light  of  a foreign  country  that  America  muft 
henceforward  be  viewed  — it  is  the  Atuation  Aie 
herfelf  has  chofen  by  aATerting  her  independence, 
and  the  whimAcal  deAnition  of  a people  fui  gene- 
ris, is  either  a Agure  of  rhetoric  which  conveys 
no  didinCt  idea,  or  the  effort  of  cunning,  to  unite 
at  the  fame  time  the  advantages  of  two  incon- 
Affent  characters.  By  afferting  their  indepen- 
dence, the  Americans  have  renounced  the  prive^ 
leges,  as  well  as  the  duties,  of  Britidi  fubjects  — 
they  are  become  foreign  ftates ; and  if  in  fome 
inAances,  as  in  the  lofs  of  the  carrying-trade,  they 
.feel  the  inconvenience  of  their  choice,  they  can 
no  longer  complain ; but  if  they  are  placed  on 
the  footing  of  the  molt  favoured  nation,  they  muff 
furely  applaud  our  liberality  and  friendAiip,  with- 
out expedting  that  for  their  emolument,  we 
Arould  facriAce  the  navigation  and  the  naval  pow- 
er of  Great- Britain.  By  this  Ample,  if  only  tem- 
porary expedient,  we  Aiall  efcape  the  unknown 
mifchiefs  of  crude  and  precipitate  fyftems,  we 
fhall  avoid  the  radmefs  of  hady  and  pernicious 
conceAions,  which  can  never  be  refumed  without 
provoking  the  jealoufy,  and  perhaps  not  without 
an  entire  commercial  breach,  with  the  American 
States, 


In 
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tn  the  yob th ful  ardour  of  grafping  the  advanta- 
ges of  the  American  trade,  a bill*,  Hill  depending, 
was  firft  introduced  into  parliament.  Had  it 
pafled  into  a law,  it  would  have  affe&ed  our  molt 
efTential  interests  in  every  branch  of  commerce, 

« ■ ’ i v ; ' • . . n j 

and  to  every  part  of  the  world ; it  would  have 
deprived  of  their'  efficacy  our  navigation  laws, 
and  greatly  reduced  the  naval  power  of  Britain  ; 
it  would  have  endangered  the  repofe  of  Ireland, 
and  excited  the  juft  indignation  of  Ruffia  and 
other  countries  ; and  the  Weft  India  planters 
would  have  been  the  only  fubjeCts  of  Britain  who 
could  derive  any  benefit,  however  partial  and 
tranfient,  from  their  open  intercourfe  directly 
with  the  American  States,  and  indirectly  with 
the  reft  of  the  world.  Fortunately  fome  delays 

B 2 have 

* Moved  in  parliament  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Pitt, 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ; intitled  i(  A bill  for 
the  provifional  eftabliiliment  and  regulation  of  trade  and 
intercourfe  between  the  fubjeCts  of  Great  Britain,  and 
thofe  of  the  United  States  of  America.” 

f To  inftance  only  Ruffia : by  treaty  file  is  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  moft  favoured  nation.  She  will  not  eafily 
be  amufedby  any  ridiculous  attempts  that  may  be  made 
to  treat  the  American  States  other  than  foreign.  Iron 
from  Ruffia  pays  a duty  on  importation  into  this  country 
of  2I.  16s.  per  ton;  while  iron  frem  America,  when  a 
part  of  the  empire,  was  free  from  all  duty.  If  we  do 
not  put  both  countries  on  an  equal  footing,  we  may 
facrifice  the  bed  trade  we  have. 
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have  intervened,  and  if  we  diligently  ufe  the  op- 
portunity of  reflection,  the  future  welfare  of  our 
country  may  depend  on  this  falutary  paufe. 

Our  natural  impatience  to  pre-occupy  the  Ame- 
rican market,  fliould  perhaps  be  rather  checked 
than  encouraged.  The  fame  eagernefs  has  been 
indulged  by  our  rival  nations  ; they  have  vied 
with  each  other  in  pouring  their  manufactures 
into  America,  and  the  country  is  already  flocked, 
mofl  probably  overflocked,  with  European  com- 
modities*. It  is  experience  alone  that  can  de- 
monftrate  to  the  French,  or  Dutch  trader,  the 
fallacy  of  his  eager  hopes,  and  that  experience 
will  operate  each  day  in  favour  of  the  Britifh  mer- 
chant. He  alone  is  able  and  willing  to  grant 
that  liberal  credit  which  muft  be  extorted  from 
his  competitors  by  the  rafhnefs  of  their  early  ven- 
tures; they  will  loon  difeover  that  America  has 
neither  money  nor  fufficient  produce  to  fend  in 
return,  and  cannot  have  for  fome  time;  and  not 
intending  or  being  able  to  give  credit,  their  funds 
will  be  exhaufted,  their  agents  will  never  return, 
and  the  ruin  of  the  flrfl  creditors  will  ferve  as  a 
lafling  warning  to  their  countrymen.  The  folid 

power 

I he  American  market  is  already  glutted  with  Eu- 
ropean manufactures.  Britilli  goods  of  feveral  kinds 
were  cheaper  laft  year  in  New  York  than  in  London, 
ajjd  the  laft  Letters  from  Philadelphia  mention  feveral 
articles  25  per  cent,  cheaper. 
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power  of  fupplying  the  wants  of  America,  of 
receiving  her  produce,  and  of  waiting  her  conve- 
nience, belongs  almoft  exclufively  to  our  own 
merchants.  It  we  can  abflain  from  mifehievous 
precipitation,  we  may  now  learn,  what  we  fhall 
hereafter  feel,  that  the  induftry  of  Britain  will 
encounter  little  competition  in  the  American  mar- 
ket. We  fhall  obferve  with  pleafure,  that,  a- 
mong  the  maritime  Bates,  France,  after  all  her 
efforts,  will  derive  the  fmalleft  benefits  from  the 
commercial  independence  of  America.  She  may 
exult  in  the  difmemberment  of  the  Britifh  empire, 
but  if  we  are  true  to  ourfelves,  and  to  the  wil'dom 
of  our  anceflors,  there  is  Bill  life  and  vigour  left 
to  difappoint  her  hopes,  and  to  controul  her  am- 
bition.* 

To 


There  is  no  citcumBance  of  the  war  that  can  in— 
fpire  France  with  any  confidence  in  the  fuperiority  of 
her  fleet,  her  army,  or  her  finances  . By  her  fufpenfion 
the  carrying-trade,  by  her  negleft  and  abufe  of  her 
army,  fhe  made  up  a fleet  that  was  in  no  inftance  viao- 
rious.  Some  time  before  the  figning  the  Preliminaries 
fhe  with-held  payment  of  the  bills  drawn  by  her  com- 
miffaries  in  America.  Britain  always  refilled,  and  fome- 
times  vanquifhed  the  maritime  powers  of.. the  world, 
and  her  efforts  will  be  as  glorious  in  the  annals  of  hiflo- 
ry,  as  her  moll  fuccefsfui  wars.  The  refources  which 
nr.\e  fup ported  a war  fo  diftant,  fo  various,  fo  expeu- 
.•;ve,  hare  been  fuperior  to  the  expectation  of  the  mofl 

fanguine. 


% 
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To  form  the  following  ftate,  it  was  necefTary 
to  examine  and  afcertain  what  are  the  wants  of 
America,  what  this  country  can  provide  her  with, 
which  cannot  be  procured  elfewhere  on  terms 
equally  advantageous,  and  what  are  the  produc- 
tions of  America  to  give  in  return.  The  obfer- 
vations  made  on  them  may  throw  fome  light  on 
a fubjedt  as  interefling,  although  perhaps  as  ill 
underftood  as  any  that  can  be  agitated  among  us, 
and  when  dated  in  this  manner,  they  may  be  bet- 
ter comprehended  and  Confidere'd  than  if  fpoken 
to  benches  ufually  almoft  empty,  except  when  a 
minifterial  queftior!  depends. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  the  American  States 
muft  in  general,  from  many  caufes,  be  the  fame, 
and  for  a long  time  to  come,  that  they  formerly 
have  been. 

To  begin  with  the  imports  from  Eutopc: — 1 
They  may  be  divided  into  thofe  in  which  Great- 
Britain  will  have  fcarce  any  competition ; thofe 
in  which  fine  will  have  competition  ; and  thofe 
which  fhe  cannot  fupply  to  advantage* 


Articles 

fanguine.  Our  advantage  may  be  fairly  aferibed  to  the 
ftrength  and  fpirit  of  the  country : our  failure,  more 
efpecially  in  America,  to  the  mifcondudl  of  individuals, 
and  the  errors  of  Parliament. 
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Articles  in  which  there  will  be  Jcarce  any 

Competition . 

WOOLLENS. 

In  this  great  and  capital  article,  Great-Britain 
will  have  very  little  competition,  except  in  fine 
cloths  made  in  France,  to  appearance  of  equal 
quality  to  thofe  made  in  England.  They  have 
a fupericr  luftre,  but  fail  in  firmnefs  and  dura- 
bility, and  are  afforded  cheaper.  France  excels 
in  hngle,  though  feldom  in  mixed  colours ; but 
the  demand  of  the  luperfine  cloths  from  Ame- 
rica will  be  very  inconfiderable ; the  confump- 
tion  of  that  country  is  chiefly  of  cloths  under 
las.  per  yard;  the  quantity  of  thofe  of  a higher 
price  bears  no  proportion  to  that  of  any  one  of 
the  inferior  qualities,  down  to  the  coarfeft  and 
cheapeft ; therefore  as  the  bulk  of  the  woollens 
iriuft  be  bought  in  England,  it  will  be  feldom 
worth  while  to  fend  to  France  for  the  fmall 
quantity  they  want  of  the  cloths  of  1-35.  6d.  and 
14s.  and  they  will  take  the  Englifh  fuperfines, 
which  are  as  much  better  as  they  are  dearer 
than  the  French  fine  cloths,  There  will  be  no 
competition  in  woollen  fluffs  of  other  kind  and 
quality,  fuch  as  camblets,  callimancoes,  fhalloons, 
durants,  &c,  The  manufactures  at  Lifle  and 
2 fome 
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fome  other  towns  in  France  attempt  camblets, 
ferges,  and  fome  other  light  woollens,  but  they 
are  fo  much  inferior  that  the  fame  forts  of 
Englifh  manufacture,  loaded  with  duties  or 
expences,  are  preferred,  both  in  the  French  and 
Aultrian  Netherlands.  As  to  the  fhalloons, 
tammies,  and  other  light  fluffs  for  the  lining  of 
cloaths,  and  fuch  ufes,  the  French  manufacturers 
have  hitherto  had  ftill  lefs  fuccefs.  The  article 
of  wool  being  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  dearer  in 
Fiance-*  than  in  England,  though  the  price  of 
labour  is  lower  ; yet,  whilft  wool  continues  to 
be  fo  dear,  it  is  haraly  poflible  that  coarfe  cloths, 
which  require  a greater  proportion  of  materials 
than  of  - labour,  can  be  afforded  fo  cheap  in 
France  as  in  England ; and  it  is  certain,  that  all 
coarfe  woollens  are  at  this  time  at  lead:  15  per 
cent,  dearer  in  France  than  in  England. 

Orders  to  a great  amount  are  now  in  London 
from  the  French,  for  woollen  goods  as  well  as 
for  Spital-fields  manufactures. 

The  average  price  of  good  wool  in  the  northern 
provinces  of  America  was  is.  fterling  per  pound. 

The 

I ' . . 
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Several  perfons  arp  now  in  England  feftt  from 
. Ffance  t0  °hferve  our  management  of  flocks,  in  order 
to  acquire  knowledge  relative  to  wool, 

h 1.;  x it  ’>1*  i •.  * u 
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The  great  articles  of  confumption  in  the  wool-* 

len  branch,  in  the  fouthern  provinces,  were, 

, 

PRINCIPALLY  FOR  SLAVES, 

Kendal  cottons,  made  in  Weftmor  eland,  from 
i ad.  to  i6d.  per  yard. 

Made  in  the  country  round 
Shrewfbury,  from  i6d.  to  2od» 
per  yard. 

Scotch  plaiding  about  6d.  to  yd.  per  yard. 

Plaid  hole  from  8s.  to  ios.  per  dozen. 

WORN  BY  PLANTERS, 

Duffles  from  Yorkfhire,  yard-wide  and  5~4ths. 

from  3s.  Sd.  to  5s. 

Frizes,  ditto,  4s.  to  6s. 

Narrow  hunters  cloths,  4s.  to  5s. 

The  following  fadt  is  a ftriking  proof  of  the 
fuperiority  of  our  woollens  to  the  French,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Americans.  When  France  granted 
a fum  of  money  to  Congrefs  for  cloathing  the 
American  troops,  Mr.  Laurens,  jun.  was  em- 
ployed to  provide  it,  but  in  dead  of  laying 
out  the  money  in  France,  he  went  to  Holland 
and  bought  Englilh  cloths,  and  fent  them  to 
America.  The  French  minider  was  inftrudted 
to  complain  to  Congrefs  of  this  tranfadfion,  i’o 
ungrateful  and  injurious  to  France ; but  Mr. 
Laurens  juftified  himfelf  by  faying,  it  was  his 
duty  to  do  the  bed  he  could  with  the-  money, 

C .and 


Welch  plains, 
Welch  flannels, * 
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and  that  the  Englilh  cloths  of  equal  price  with  the 
French,  were  much  better.  And  farther  to  Ihew 
thepreference  given  to  Britifh  manufactures  in  the 
American  States,  we  need  only  recolleCt  that  the 
importation  of  goods  from  this  country,  through 
a variety  of  channels,  was  fo  great,  during  the 
war,  that  the  French  minifter,  redding  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, remonftrated  againft  it  more  than  once 
before  the  lead;  attention  was  paid  to  him  by 
Congrefs.  An  aCt  was  then  made  prohibiting 
the  manufactures  of  this  country  under  certain 
penalties ; neverthelefs,  they  continued  to  be  im- 
ported to  fo  great  a degree,  that  a remonftrance 
from  the  Court  of  France  wras  prelented  to  Con- 
grefs, threatening  to  withdraw  their  aid,  if  more 
effectual  means  were  not  taken  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  Britifh  goods,  which,  being  ac- 
companied with  ftrong  recommendations  from 
Dr.  Franklin,  and  the  other  Commiffioners  in 
France,  produced  fome  effcCt.  Some  feizures 
were  made  of  Britifh  manufactures,  though  im- 
ported through  Holland.  This  feverity  took 
place  a little  more  than  a year  before  the  peace. 
In  fome  inftances  the  goods  feifed,  were  returned 
to  the  owners.  Prior  to  this,  the  fhopkeepers, 
&c.  ufed  to  advertile  as  Englifh  goods,  what,  in 
faCt,  were  Dutch  or  French  manufactures,  in 
'order  to  recommend  them  to  the  purchafer. 


Cutlery , 
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Cutlery , Iton  and  Steel  Manufactures,  of  every 

Kind. 

If  the  duty  on  foreign  iron  is  taken  off  when 
exported,  thefe  articles  probably  never  will  go 
to  America  to  any  amount,  but  from  Great-. 
Britain.  The  Americans  already  exceed  the 
French  workmen,  both  in  the  fafhion  and  finifh- 
ingof  their  iron  and  Reel  manufactures.  French 
nails  are  clumfy  and  bad.  At  Liege  nails  may 
be  had  cheaper  than  in  England,  but  they  alfo 
are  clumfy,  and  do  not  fuit  the  American  market. 
By  having  Britifh  workmen,  many  articles  are 
made  as  well  in  America  as  in  Europe  ; but  in  no 
quantities,  except  feythes  and  axes,  which  are 
much  better,  (becaufe  they  are  made  of  the  belt 
iron,  which  our  manufacturers  referve  for  finer 
works)  but  bear  near  double  the  price  #. 

C z Porcelain 

* No  branch  of  commerce  is  more  interefting  to  us 
than  the  manufactures  of  iron  ; yet  we  fufter  them  to  be 
clogged  with  a moll  improper  duty  for  the  fake  of  a re- 
venue. There  are  fcarce  any  articles  on  which  it  would 
not  be  more  prudently  laid ; the  duty  on  foreign  iron 
being  56s.  4d.  per  ton,  undoubtedly  produces  confide  - 
rably.  In  1781,  50,000  tons  were  imported  from  Ruflia 
alone  j but  the  average  importation  yearly  from  thence 
does  not  exceed  30,000,  and  about  10,000  tons  from 

Sweden 
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Porcelain  and  Earthen  Ware . 

The  demand  for  this  article  has  been  great  and 
will  increafe,  except  for  the  moft  grofs  kind. 

The 


Sweden  and  other  countries.  It  is  a duty,  however 
which  we  fhould  fpare  intirely,  or  allow  a drawback  on 
exportation,  nctwithftanding  this  moment  of  difficulty 
to  our  financiers.  There  fhould  be  no  duty  on  raw  ma- 
terials, efpecially  in  this  cafe.  Ruflia,  Germany,  and 
Other  countries,  which  have  iron  without  duty,  will 
underfell  us  in  the  manufacture  of  it,  efpecially  as  flit- 
ting and  rolling  mills  are  now  ereCted  in  Sweden  and 
Ituffia.  The  cheaper  the  raw  materials,  the  advantage 
is  certainly  greater  to  the  manufacturer  and  to  the  coun- 
try ; and  for  the  fake  of  Britifh  iron  mines,  raw  mate- 
rials fhould  not  be  burthened.  Raw  materials  are  bet- 
ter to  us  in  return  than  gold  :r  They  are  the  parents  of 
many  manufactures.  As  the  duty  now  ftands  the  ma- 
nufacturer of  nails  in  Ruffia  might  afford  to  fell  them 
4I.  a ton  cheaper  than  we  can;  duty  56s.  4d.  freight 
20s.  fhipping  and  landing  3s.  8d.  Ruffia  makes  great 
quantities  for  home  confumption,  and  having  now  ta- 
ken off  the  duty,  may  foon  greatly  underfell  us.  Mi- 
nifters  can  have  no  fufffeient  objection  againft  allowing 
on  exportation  a drawback  of  the  duties  on  articles  ma- 
nufaCtured  from  foreign  iron,  unlefs  they  fhould  think 
that  there  will  be  room  for  frauds  in  exp  oring  articles 
manufactured  of  Britifh  iron,  under  the  name  of  fo- 

reign 


* 
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The  importation  has  been  and  mud  be  made  from 
• • 

Great-Britain,  on  account  both  of  the  quality 

and 

reign  ; it  would  therefore  be  better  to  allow  a drawback, 
or  bounty,  equal  to  the  duty  on  foreign  iron,  on  all 
iron  articles  when  exported,  whether  manufactured 
from  foreign  or  from  Britifh  iron,  which  will  alfo  en- 
courage the  making  of  Iron  in  Britain.  But  it  would 
be  Rill  better  to  take  off  all  the  duties  on  importation  of 
foreign  iron;  however,  by  allowing  the  bounty  on  ex- 
portation only,  above  half  the  duties  will  be  faved,  as 
at  lead  40,000  tons  are  imported,  and  only  from  15  to 
20,000  tons  of  all  kinds  are  exported  manufactured. 
As  to  giving  up  the  duty  on  the  part  exported,  it  would 
beloR  of  courfe,  if  we  lofe  the  export  trade,  which  muff 
happen  in  a Ihort  time  if  our  iron  manufactures,  conti- 
nue to  be  burtliened  with  duties.  If  once  loff,  it  will 
not  be  eafily  recovered.  The  Britifh  Iron  maker  will 
certainly  wifh  to  keep  the  duties  as  they  now  are,  but 
our  Iron  mines  cannot  be  an  object  of  fo  much  confe- 
quence,  and  the  legiflature  fhould  not  rifque  the  moft 
important  trade  for  the  fake  of  one  clafs  of  men,  efpe- 
cially  as  foreign  iron  is  much  tougher  and  better;  and  as 
the  practice  of  making  Iron  by  means  of  coak,  inRead  of 
charcoal,  increafes,  the  quality  of  our  iron  will  become 
worfe.  Iron  made  by  coak  has  hitherto  been  found  to. 
be  of  a very  mean  quality,  and  much  of  it,  of  that  kind 
called  Redfhort,  the  meaneR  of  all ; it  lofes  near  a third 
of  its  weight  in  manufacturing,  it  flies  like  pot  metal 
under  the  ftroke  of  the  hammer. 


Before 
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and  price.  An  attempt  to  manufacture  this  ar- 
ticle was  made  at  Philadelphia  and  Bofton,  but 

failed ; 


Before  the  war,  vaft  quantities  of  nails  were  made  of 
foreign  iron,  and  exported  from  Glafgow  to  thefouthern 
provinces  of  America,  and  although  they  coft  1 5 per 
cent,  more  than  nails  from  Britilh  iron  fent  from  Bris- 
tol, &c.  yet  they  were  always  preferred  in  America 
from  their  toughnefs  and  fuperior  quality ; and  there- 
fore if  the  raw  material  is  not  exempted  from  duty, 
the  many  articles  made  of  foreign  Iron  muft  be  loft  to 
this  country,  as  the  Britilh  Iron  cannot  be  fubftituted, 
particularly  in  making  the  different  forts  of  fteel,  which 
was  formerly  an  immenfe  article  of  export  to  America. 
It  was  manufactured  in  Britain  from  Swedifli  Iron,  and 
although  it  continued  in  bars  as  formerly,  yet  no  draw- 
back could  be  allowed. 

The  coft  of  a ton  of  iron  is  from  iol.  to  10I.  10s. 

Duty,  frieght,  charges,  and  manufacturing  gain  to  the 
country,  from  ill.  to  45I. 

The  total  value  of  a ton  of  foreign  Iron,  when  manu- 
factured in  Great-Britain,  is  according  to  the  kind  of 
manufacture,  from  21I.  to  56I. 

Viz.  a ton  of  Iron  when  manufactured  into 


£■  ■ 


Rods,  is  worth 

- - 21 

Hoops 

- - 22 

Bolts  - - - 

- - 24 

Anchors  - - 

* - 30 

Nails  - - - 

" 35  • 

£■ 

Floes  axes,  &c.  - - 42 

Anvils  - - - 42 

Tin  Plates  - - - 56 

Steel  from  24I.  to  56 


From 
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failed  ; perhaps  it  may  fucceed  hereafter.  Flint, 
however,  a very  neceffary  article  for  the  manu- 
facture 

From  15  to  20,000  tons  are  annually  manufactured 
for  exportation  ; the  average  of  which,  eftimated  at  28I. 
per  ton,  the  medium  of  ill.  and  45 1.  (the  loweft  and 
higheft  increafe  per  ton)  produces  annually  a profit  to 
this  country  of  484,5001. 

lion  imported  into  Ireland  pays  10s.  per  ton  only  $ 
Iron  imported  into  England  pays  as  before  mentioned, 
56s.  4d.  There  is  no  drawback  in  either  country  upon 
foreign  Iron  manufactured,  but  Ireland  laid  a duty  up- 
on manufactured  Iron  exported  to  the  colonies,  which, 
added  to  the  duty  of  10s.  per  ton  paid  upon  rough  Iron 
imported,  equalized  the  charge  which  Britifh  manu- 
factured Iron  was  computed  to  carry  out  with  it.  It  is 
true,  the  American  States  are  no  longer  Britifh  colo* 
nies,  and  therefore  Ireland  may,  without  breach  of  com- 
paCt,  fend  her  Iron  manufactured  there  free  of  du- 
ty ; this  is  an  additional  reafon  for  taking  off  the  duties 
on  exportation.  Coals,  and  the  means  of  manufactu- 
ring, are  however  much  in  favour  of  England. 

We  (hould  take  off  all  duties  on  naval  (tores,  andiron 
is  one  article  of  naval  (tores.  An  advantage  In  return 
might  be  expeCted  from  Ruflia,  on  fuch  articles  as  (lie  pan 
get  as  cheap,  or  cheaper,  from  other  countries.  As  to 
woollens,  at  prefent,  we  have  loft  the  cloathing  of  the 
Ruffian  army,  (except  the  guards)  by  abufes  in  the  ma- 
nufacture, efpecialiy  by  overftretching  the  cloth  j the 
confequence  of  w’hich  is,  (hrinking  extremely  when 
worn.  Our  treaty  of  comm  erce  with  Ruflia  expires  in 


I 


/ 
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fnClure  of  earthen  ware  of  the  better  kind,  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  quantity  in  North  America. 
Eaft  India  china  is  fometimes  cheaper  in  Hol- 
land, than  in  England;  but  the  confumption  of 
that  article  in  America  is  inconfiderable,  in  com- 
panion to  that  of  Britiih  earthen  ware  ; and  fince 
the  improvements  of  the  latter,  it  decreafes  daily. 

GLASS. 

1785.  May  we  hope  before  that  time  our  min  liters 
will  have  leifure,  from  political  llruggles,  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  that  molt  interefting  bufinefs.  Our  intercourfe 
is,  and  mult  ever  be  great,  with  Ruffia.  She  has  not 
inhabitants  for  manufactures  5 lhe  cannot  interfere  with 
us  much,  in  the  carrying-trade  •,  her  efforts  as  a mari- 
time power  have  not,  nor  cannot  fucceed  ; her  ports 
being  Ihut  fix  or  feven  months  in  the  year  by  ice,  fhe 
cannot  have  many  failors.  The  articles  we  have  from 
her,  are  molt  neceffary  to  us.  The  trade  with  her,  is 
.more  in  our  favour,  than  is  at  firlt  imagined.  All  the 
articles  from  R.uffia,  except  linens,  come  unmanufactu- 
red ; nearly  all  we  fend  in  return,  arc  manufactured, 
even  her  own  Iron.  If  we  fhould  adopt  Ruffia  in  place 
of  our  revolted  colonies,  and  give  her  products  the  ad- 
vantage we  allowed  to  theirs,  fire  can  he  of  infinitely 
more  ufe  to  us  than  they  ever  were.  She  will  coll  us 
much  lefs.  She  will  pay  alfo  for  what  fhe  takes  in 
half  the  time.  1 he  long  credit  given  in  America 
ruined  our  trade  with  that  country,  and  made  bank- 
rupts of  almoft  three-fourths  of  the  merchants  of 
London,  trading  to  America,  particularly  to  Virgi- 
nia and  Maryland. 
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G L A S S.  , 

The  importation  of  looking  glades,  drinking- 
glades,  and  other  glafs  furniture,  though  it  rofe 
to  a large  fum,  bore  no  proportion  to  the  impor- 
tation and  confumption  of  window-glafs. 

Except  the  looking-glades  made  in  Holland,  (the 
quantity  of  the  larger  kind  which  comes  from 
France  is  triffling)  there  is  no  article  of  glafs  in 
any  part  of  Europe  but  the  Britifh,  which  will  an- 

fwer  in  the  American  market. There  are 

glafs-works  in  Pennfylvania.  Bad  glafs  is  made 
in  New-Jerfey  for  windows,  but  there  is  not  any 
quantity  of  glafs  made  in  America  as  yet,  except 
bottles.  Hitherto  thefe  manufactures  have  been 
carried  on  there  by  German  workmen ; a confide- 
rable  glafs  manufacture  at  Bolton  failed  feveral 
years  ago.  The  want  of  Flint  in  America  will  be 
always  a great  difadvantage  in  the  manufacture  of 
this  article.  There  has  been  no  earth  yet  difeo- 
vered  in  America,  proper  for  making  the  pots 
ufed  in  the  manufacture  of  glafs.  What  has  hither- 
to been  ufed  in  America,  at  lead  in  the  northern 
Provinces  for  that  purpofe  has  been  imported  from 
Great  Britain. 


D 
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STOCKINGS, 

The  great  confumption  of  {lockings  in  the 
American  States  is  worfled,  thread  and  cotton  ; 
that  of  filk  will  never  bear  any  proportion ; the 
worfled,  thread  and  cotton  have  been,  and  mofl 
probably  will  be  imported,  from  Great  Britain; 
Englifh  filk  {lockings  are  preferred,  and  by  pro- 
per encouragement  might  fupply  America,  "The 
belt  Englilh  lilk  {lockings  are  now  in  great  re- 
quell, even  in  France,  A conliderable  quantity 
of  coarfe  worfled  {lockings  is  made  in  America; 
however  Mr,  Otis,  who  was  by  no  means  difpofed 
to  under  rate  that  country,  afferted,  that  there 
was  not  wool  enough  raifed  in  all  America,  to 
make  each  perfon  in  it,  one  pair  of  {lockings, 

SHOES, 

The  importation  of  men’s  {hoes,  except  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  Carolinas,  was  never  to  any  great 
amount;  but  of  women’s  it  was  and  mult  conti- 
nue  to  be  conliderable,  and  will  be  made  from 
Great  Britain  principally*,  until  fome  other  na- 
tion 

* A conficlerable  quantity  of  women’s  (hoes  are  made 
in  Maffachufets,  particularly  at  Lynn,  fome  for  exporta- 
tion to  the  other  colonies;  but  the  fluff,  fuch  as  calli- 
manco,  &c.  the  binding  and  lining  come  from  Britain, 
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tion  iti  Europe  {hall  learn  the  art  of  manufactur- 
ing and  working  leather  as  well ; at  prefent,  the 
moll  advanced  of  them,  are  far  behind  the  Ame- 
ricans themfelves  in  that  branch-  Soles  are  bet- 
ter made  in  England,  becaufe  better  tanned,  and 
a confiderable  quantity  were  imported  from  thence 
into  America.  — America  has  not  {lock  to  afford  to 
tan  the  leather  as  in  England,  where  it  lays  two 
or  three  years  in  the  tan-pit ; in  America  it  lies  on- 
ly one  year*  Upper  leathers  for  ihoes  are  as  good 
in  America  as  in  England. 

BUTTONS* 

Whilft  Great  Britain  fupplies  great  part  of  Eu- 
rope with  this  article,  it  cannot  be  queftioned 
from  whence  the  Americans  will  import  it,  and 
this  will  be  one  of  the  laft  manufactures  which 
it  will  be  worth  the  while  of  the  Americans  to 
attempt* 

NATS, 

The  Americans  will  be  able  to  manufacture 
beaver  hats  for  themfelves,  which  they  prefer  to 

foreign  ones,  though  they  will  not  by  any  means 
keep  out  rain  fo  well  as  fine  felt  hats,  nor  can 
they  dye  them  a good  black ; but  the  high  price 
of  wool  and  of  labour  in  the  American  States,  muft 
induce  them  to  import  the  felt  and  common 

D 2 hats 
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hats ; and  as  wool  is  cheaper  in  Great  Britain 
than  on  the  continent,  the  Britifh  manufacturers 
muft  be  able  to  afford  them  cheaper ; goats  hair 
and  rabbits  wool  ufed  in  the  manufacture  of  coarfe 

hats  in  fome  countries  are  dearer  than  wool. 

* 

Cotton  or  Manchejler  Manufactures  of  all  Kinds. 

Thefe  collectively  form  a very  capital  branch 
of  importation  in  the  American  States,  and,  ex- 
cept at  Rouen  in  France,  there  is  no  confiderable 
manufactory  of  them  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 
The  manufactures  at  Rouen  are  good,  but  they 
have  been  hitherto  near  20  per  cent,  dearer  than 
thofe  of  Manchefter,  which  has  given  the  latter 
the  preference  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Holland, 
Germany,  and  moft  parts  of  Europe,  and  muft  do 
the  fame  in  America.  Though  labour  is  cheaper 
in  France,  and  cotton  to  be  had  at  the  fame  price, 
or  cheaper,  the  fuperior  fkill  and  ftock  of  En- 
gland gives  the  great  advantage.* 

HABERDASHERY  and  MILLINERY. 

Fine  linen  tapes,  inclcs  and  fine  thread  are  belt, 
from  Holland  or  Flanders;  but  the  common  Bri- 
tifh tapes  are  cheapeft,  and  alfo  all  kinds  of  wors- 
ted 

* Manchefter  goods  are  carried  from  England  int® 
France,  and  there  fold  as  F/ench  manufacture. 
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ted- bindings,  garters,  coarfe  threads  and  fe wing 
fiiks.  As  to  ribbands,  England  fends  a great 
quantity  to  France  *,  but,  where  beauty  is  not  de- 
pending, France  will  have  the  advantage,  confe-' 
quently  in  plain  goods,  liich  as  common  black 
ribbands.  Our  ribbands  are  made  of  Turkey, 
Bengal,  and  China  filks,  and  fome  Italian. 
France  will  be  a competitor  with  us  in  black 
modes  and  fattins,  but  in  perfians  and  farfenets 
we  have  the  advantage.  Gauzes  are  cheapeft  and 
bed:  from  Britain.  As  America  takes  its  fafhions 
from  England,  millenery  goods  will  go  from 
hence  in  large  quantities,  as  they  have  always 
done.  Mullins,  alfo,  will  come  molt  reafonable 
from  Britain.  Manchefter  begins  to  vie  with  the 
Eaft-Indies  in  that  article,  and  manufactures  a 
large  quantity.  Pins  and  needles,  and  all  fmall 
wares  will  come  as  cheap  from  Britain  as  from 
any  country. 


Tin  in  Plates , Lead  in  Pigs  and  in  Sheets , Copper 
in  Sheets , and  wrought  into  Kitchen  and  other 
Utenjils. 

The  confumption  of  tin  in  fheets,  wrought  in 
America  into  kitchen  furniture  and  other  articles, 
and  of  lead  in  pigs  and  lheets,  for  different  puv- 
pefes,  was  of  conliderable  amount,  and  will  be  of 

Fill 

* The  average  annual  amount  of  ribbands  uyno* 
PiCtured  at  Coventry,  is  about  500,000b 
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Hill  greater  in  future.  Thefe  articles  can  be  had 
from  Great-Britain  only,  to  any  advantage;  and 
though,  copper  may  poflibly  be  brought  in  the 
rough,  cheaper  from  Sweden  than  from  England, 
or  the  copper  mines  of  America,  yet  the  dearnefs 
of  labour  in  the  American  States  will  lead  the  im- 
porter to  purchafe  the  article  of  copper,  wanted  in 
America,  ready  made  in  Europe,  and  confequent- 
ly,  the  manufacturers  in  Great-Britain,  in  that 
article,  muft  have  the  preference;  and  the  Ame- 
rican States  have  fo  few  articles  to  fend  to  Swe- 
den, or  indeed  to  any  part  of  the  North,  that  all 
the  articles  from  the  Baltic  may  be  imported 
through  Great-Britain,  to  greater  advantage  than 
direCtly  from  thofe  countries,  if  a drawback  is 
allowed  on  fuch  articles  being  re-exported. 
There  are  lead  mines  in  Virginia,  near  the  furface 
tiot  yet  worked,  or  only  in  a fmall  degree.  There 
are  alfo  lead  mines  on  the  Ohio  and  Mifliflippk 

PAINTERS  COLOURS. 

The  dwelling  houfes,  and  other  buildings  iri 
the  American  States,  (except  thofe  in  the  large 
towns)  are  moftly  built  of  wood,  which  circum- 
ftance  caufes  a large  demand  for  oil,  and  painters 
colours.  Oil  is  made  in  the  country,  from  the 
refufe  of  the  flax-feed,  taken  out  in  cleaning  it  for 
-exportation  ; but  the  articles  for  colouring  muft 

be 
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be  imported.  The  articles  of  whiting  or  chalk, 
and  white  lead,  form  at  lead:  three-fourths  of  all 
paint,  and  being  cheaper  in  Great-Brtain  than 
clfewhere,  muff  come  from  thence.  Confiderable 
quantities  of  1 infeed  oil  went  from  Britain  to 
America  before  the  war. 


Cordage  and  Ship  Chandlery. 

The  American  merchants  prefer  the  cordage 
made  in  America  from  hemp  of  the  growth  of  the 
country,  or  imported  fromRuffia;  but  of  foreign 
made  cordage,  they  will,  as  far  as  imported,  pre- 
fer the  Britilh,  and  the  proper  alTortments  of  fliip- 
chandlery  cannot  be  had  elfewhere.  The  Dutch 
cordage  made  for  exportation  is  by  no  means 
good,  being  made  of  the  inferior  hemp  and  old 
cables,  but  that  which  is  made  for  their  own  ufe, 
is  very  good.  America  manufadtures  a confidera- 
ble quantity  of  cordage,  but  imports  from  Britain 
at  lead  one  half,  Ruffia  makes  a great  deal  of  cor- 
dage for  exportation,  and  may  become  a compe- 
titor with  us  in  that  article,  if  we  do  not  take  off 
all  the  duties  on  hemp  and  tar,  to  enable  us  to 
furnifh  America  cheaper.  We  import  yearly 
from  1 5 to  25,000  tons  of  different  forts  of  hemp 
frqm  Peterfburgin  Britilh  fhips. 


Jewellery, 
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Jewellery,  Plate,  and  ornamental  as  well  as  ufeful 
Articles  of  the  Birmingham  Manufacture,  fuch  as 
Buckles,  Watch-Chains,  &c.  alfo  Sheffield  Ma- 
nufactures► 

Thefe  articles  will  be  imported  from  Great-Bri- 
tain.  In  France,  they  are  either  too  coltly,  or 
too  badly  defigned  and  finiihed,  to  fuit  the  Ame- 
rican tafte;  whilft  the  Britifh  manufacturer  of 
tho£e  articles  have  fo  far  fucceeded,  in  uniting 
the  folid  and  ufeful  with  the  fhowy  and  ele- 
gant, as  to  have  the  preference,  even  in  France. 

Materials  for  Coach-makers,  Sadlers,  and  Up- 

holfierers. 

i 

Thefe  articles  mult  be  imported  from  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  all  fuch  of  the  articles  for 
houfe  furniture,  which  are  not  manufactured  in 
the  American  States.  The  materials  principally 
will  be  imported,  Upholltery,  in  many  articles, 
is  too  bulky  ; but  all  that  goes  from  Europe,  will 
be  taken  from  England. 

MEDICINAL  DRUGS 

Will  be  imported  from  Great  Britain  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other  country,  on  account  of  the 

knowledge  which  the  apothecaries,  phyficians,  and 

furgeons 


i 
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furgeons  in  the  American  States,  have  of*  the  me- 
thod of  procuring  and  preparing  them  in  Great- 
Britain,  and  from  the  fimilarity  of  the  practice 
of  medicine  and  furgery  in  the  two  countries* 
The  confumption  of  quack  nodrums  before  the 
war  was  very  great  in  the  Southern  Colonies,  and 
formed  no  inconfiderable  article  oi  commerce. 

STEEL  in  BARS, 

At  prefcnt  this  article,  for  all  common  tifes,  is 
made  to  good  profit  in  the  American  States,  but 
Hill  a great  deal  of  Englifh  and  German  flee! 
is  imported.  Lately  the  fteel  denominated 
German  is  brought  to  great  perfection  in  Great- 
Britain.  It  is  made  of  Argon’s  iron,  all  of  which 
is  contracted  for  in  Sweden  by  the  Englifh* 

INDIAN  TRADE . 

Goods  in  general,  for  the  Indian  trade,  can  be 
had  cheapeft  in  Great-Britain,  and  are  principally 
coarfe  woollens,  cutlery,  guns,  gunpowder, 
beads,  paints,  gartering,  ribbands,  gorgets,  brace- 
lets, and  other  flight  ornaments  in  filver,  and 
different  metals.  The  French  formerly  had  this 
trade,  but  fince  the  lofs  of  Canada  they  have  en- 
tirely difufed  it,  and  there  would  be  fome  diffi- 
culty in  reviving  the  feveral  manufactures. 


E 
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BOOKS. 

This  is  a confiderable  article  of  exportation  to 
America  from  Britain,  and  muft  continue  fo  as 
long  as  the  price  of  labour  is  high  there,  and  the 
language  continues  the  fame.  All  fchool  books 
can  be  fent  cheaper  from  Britain  than  they  can  be 
printed  in  America.  Before  the  war,  Bibles  at 
20s.  per  dozen  were  fent  in  immenfe  quantities 
to  Bofton,  and  formed  a great  article  of  com- 
merce. If  the  Dutch  Ihould  attempt  a competi- 
tion with  us  in  printing  Englifh  books,  the  duty 
upon  paper  fhould  be  allowed  on  books  exported. 

In  the  following  articles  there  may  he  competition . 

LINENS. 

Of  all  prices,  from  four  fhillings  per  yard  down 
to  the  coarfeft  and  lowed:  prices,  are  imported 
into  America.  It  was  but  leldom  that  linens  of 
above  4s.  per  yard  were  imported,  and  but  a fmall 
quantity  at  fo  high  a price.  The  French  linens 
will  not  anfwcr  in  the  American  market ; nor  are 
the  linen  manufactures  of  France  equal  to  her 
home  confumption,  which  calls  for  large  quan- 
tities from  the  Auflrian  Netherlands  and  Germa- 
ny. The  Dutch  or  Flemifh  linens  cannot  be  af- 
forded fo  cheap  as  Britifh  or  Iriih  of  the  fame 

quality. 
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quality,  efpccially  while  the  bounty  of  idf  per 
yard  on  the  latter  is  continued.  Fine  Holland,  as 

J 7 

it  is  called,  is  much  above  the  price  of  the  Irifh 
linen  ufually  fent  to  North  America.  The  linens 
of  Ghent,  Courtray,  and  other  towns  in  Flanders 
are  ftrong  and  durable,  and  may  on  that  account, 
be  intrinficallv  as  good  as  the  Britifh  and  Irifh*  : 
but  Dutch  or  Flemifh  linens  are  not  fo  well  bleach- 
ed, nor  fo  neatly  prepared  for  lale,  and  the  Ame- 
ricans, accuftomcd  to  the  Britifh  and  Irifh  linens, 
will  give  them  the  preference,  at  lead  for  their 
wearing  or  body  linen.  Irifh  linen  will  be  much 
more  durable  in  future  than  it  has  been  lately, 
the  practice  of  ufing  lime  in  bleaching  linen  being 
found  hurtful,  is  laid  afide. 

German  Ofnaburgs  went  in  large  quantities  from 
Great-Britain  to  America ; the  merchants  in  Glaf* 
gow  ufually  imported  this  article  from  Bremen 
thcmfelves,  and  allbrted  it  out  afterwards  for 
America.  Heeding  rolls  were  alfo  imported  from 
Dantzig  to  Britain  in  confiderable  quantities,  and 
from  thence  fent  to  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Ca^ 
rolina.  This  article  coft  about  4d.  per  yard,  and 
was  ufed  for  negro-trowfers,  bagging,  &c,  At- 
tempts are  making  at  prefent  to  introduce  thefe 

* However  Irifh  linens  arc  greatly  preferred  by  the 
Americans  to  what  they  call  Dutch;  the  latter  being 
always  efteemed  by  them  of  little  frrength. 
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coarfer  fabricks  into  Scotland,  as  well  as  Ruffia 
ffieetings  and  drillings ; and  there  is  fome  prof- 
peCt  of  fuccefs.  America  cannot  be  lupplied  with 
Ruffia  and  German  linen,  as  cheap  through  En- 
gland as  through  Holland,  on  account  of  du- 
ties and  other  expences  here.  The  Ruffia  com- 
petition will  only  be  in  fheeting  and  drilling, 
which  before  the  war,  always  formed  a part 
of  every  well  afforted  cargo  to  America.  Of 
fheeting,  15,000  pieces  were  imported  in  1782, 
into  England  fromuffia. 

i 

SAIL-CLOrB 

Of  every  kind  is  imported  by  the  American 
States.  Ruffia  had  the  advantage  in  Ruffia-duck 
and  Raven-duck,  but,  when  charged  with  the 
duty  on  importation  here,  they  were  as  dear  as 
Britiffi  fail-cloth.  Lately,  the  exportation  from 
hence  of  Ruffia  fail-cloth  for  America  has  almolt 
ceafed.  Ruffia-duck  in  England  is  about  6s.  per 
piece  (of  36  yards)  dearer  than  in  Holland, 
arifing  from  duties  and  other  expences,  which, 
as  far  as  it  will  not  interfere  with  oOt  linen  ma- 
nufactures, ffiould  be  lowered. 

At  prefent  Ruffia-duck  is  fo  fcarce  in  England, 
that  near  3I.  is  given  for  a piece  that  formerly 
fold  from  35s.  to  40s.  This  has  occ^fioned  a 
great  demand  for  Britiffi  fail-cloth,  which  has  a 
bounty  of  2d.  per  yard  on  exportation.  The 

duty 
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duty  on  Ruffia-duck,  when  fhipped,  is  about  2s. 
per  piece  of  36  yards.  It  is  confiderably  wider 
than  Englifh. 

The  number  of  pieces  of  fail-cloth  exported 
from  Peterfburg  for  five  years,  as  follows  : 

J774»  J775>  i776>  *777>  j77^> 

Pieces  in  Eng.  fliips  11580  6757  2659  1505  401 

Do.  in  foreign ihips  25x87  28397  38660  44156  37663 

Tot.  numb,  of  pieces  36767  35154  41319  45661  38054 

The  law'  that  obliged  American  Ihips  to  have 
the  firft  fet  of  fails  of  Britifh  canvafs  being  at 
an  end,  there  will  be  competition  for  this  article. 
Of  late  years  confiderable  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  various  fpecies  of  fail-cloth  in 
Scotland,  and  the  price  is  confiderably  reduced, 
in  confequence  of  the  facility  with  which  hemp 
can  be  brought  from  the  Baltic,  and  the  low 
price  of  labour  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  It 
will  be  the  intereft  of  the  Americans  to  take 
Britifh  fail-cloth  while  the  prefent  bounty  is  con- 
tinued. It  is  faid,  the  Britifh  fail-cloth  is  more 
apt  to  mildew;  but  that  may  be  prevented,  in 
a great  meafure,  by  pickling  when  new ; it  is 
alfo  faid,  that  the  Rufiia  fail-cloth  is  more 
pliable.  France  makes  fail-cloth,  but  it  is  much 
dearer  and  inferior.  Some  has  been  made  at 
Philadelphia,  but  the  quantity  muff  be  trifling 
for  feme  time, 
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PAPER  and  STATION  ART. 

Writing-paper  is  cheaper  in  France  and  in 
Flanders,  than  in  Great-Britain  or  Holland ; but 
there  is  very  little  to  be  met  with  in  either  of 
the  former  countries  of  a good  quality.  In  Italy 
the  very  coarfe  kinds  of  paper  are  ftill  much 
cheaper.  Holland  may  underfel  England,  but 
the  paper  made  in  Holland,  although  tolerably 
good,  yet  the  colour  is  not  equal,  nor  is  the 
manufacture  fo  perfect  as  in  England.  To  that 
of  the  latter,  there  is  a ftrong  prefumption,  a 
preference  will  be  given  by  America  from  the 
force  of  habit  and  long  cujftom,  and  that  a con- 
liderable  quantity  of  paper  and  ftationary  will 
continue  to  be  fent  from  England.  Coarfe  paper 
for  newfpapers,  &c.  is  made  in  America. 

LACES. 

The  importation  of  the  better  quality  of  Flan- 
ders or  Bruffels  lace,  as  it  is  called,  cannot,  for 
a long  time  to  come,  amount  to  any  thing  con- 
iiderable.  The  molt  ordinary  and  low  priced 
thread  lace,  and  the  black  filk  lace  for  trim- 
mings, are  more  immediately  in  demand  in  the 
American  States.  The  thread  laces  are  beft  in 
Flanders  and  Britain.  Although  black  filk  laces 

may 
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may  be  had  on  the  belt  terms  at  Barcelona  and 
Marfeilles,  confidcrable  quantities  of  the  Britiih 
manufacture  have  been  imported  into  America, 
and  it  will  and  mult  Itill  continue  to  form  a part 
of  general  cargoes. 

Printed  Callicoes,  and  other  printed  Goods. 

Next  to  woollens,  linens  and  cutlery,  this  is 
one  of  the  molt  confiderable  articles  imported 
into  the  American  States,  and  as  there  are  now 
large  manufactories  eltablilhed  in  the  Nether- 
lands,  in  France,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  many 
other  parts-  of  Europe  ; the  price  at  which  thofe 
goods  can  be  afforded  in  the  feveral  countries, 

O 

and  the  credit  that  may  be  obtained  for  them, 
will  determine  the  Americans  in  their  purchafes.. 
England,  it -is  thought,  will  have  the  advantage 
in  this  branch,  efpecially  in  callicoes  for  beds 
•and  furniture  in  fine  patterns,  diffinguifhed  by 
their  beauty  and  neatnefs.  The  coarler  forts 
manufactured  in  Switzerland,  and  lent  down  the 
Rhine  at  an  eafy  charge,  as  well  as  thofe  made 
in  the  fouth  of  France  and  in  Catalonia,  from 
whence  Spanilh  America  is  chiefly  fupplied,  may 
probably  be  as  cheap,  but  will  not  be  lb  well 
liked  in  North  America  as  Britilh  manufacture. 
France,  during  the  war,  had  great  part  of  her 
white  cottons  for  printing  from  England,  but 

her 
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her  intercourfe  with  the  Eaft  Indies,  now  opened, 
may  enable  her  to  fupply  herfelf.  The  very 
great  number  of  the  laborious  poor  which  is 
fupported  by  means  of  the  introduction,  im- 
provement, and  extent  of  the  flax  and  cotton 
branches,  renders  them  great  objeCts  of  national 
concern,  and  highly  deferving  the  attention  of 
the  legiflature,  that  by  proper  encouragement 
they  may  be  preferved  to  Great-Britain,  and  all 
competition  prevented  as  much  as  poflible. 

SILKS \ 

The  whole  importation  of  filk  goods  of  every 
kind  into  the  American  States  never  Was  at  any 
time  equal  to  that  of  callicoes  and  printed  linens, 
nor  is  it  probable  that  it  will  exceed  in  future. 
But  a fmall  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  American  States  can  afford  to  wear  coffly 
fllks.  The  men  wear  little,  fome  for  veils, 
breeches  and  ftockings,  and  the  women  uni- 
verfally  prefer  a chintz,  or  callicoe,  to  a com- 
mon filk.  Light  filks  are  not  likely  to  become  a 
general  wear  in  America ; neither  France  or  any 
other  country  will  ever  engrofs  the  whole,  or 
even  the  principal  part  of  that  branch  of  com- 
merce with  the  American  States,  but  it  will  be 
divided  between  Spain,  France,  and  England. 
Black  cravats,  filk  lace,  and  filk  handkerchiefs 
2 of 
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of  all  kinds,  artiount  to  nearly  as  much  as  any 
one  article  of  filk  conlumed  in  America.  Great 
quantities  of  filk  handkerchiefs,  and  cravats 
made  at  Manchelter  and  Spital-fields,  flight  and 
cheap,  are  lent  to  America.  There  is  a bounty 
of  3s.  per  pound  weight  on  the  exportation  of 
manufactured  filks  and  ribbands  from  Britain. 
Silk  hofe,  and  light  lhovvy  filks  of  every  kind, 
may  go  from  France,  and  the  more  fubftantial 
and  durable  filk  from  England.  A confiderable 
quantity  of  the  better  fort  of  filk  ftockings  is 
carried  to  France  from  this  country.  All  mix- 
tures of  filk  and  cotton,  and  filks  and  worfted, 
will  come  belt  from  Manchelter  and  Norwich. 
Poffibly  filk  may  hereafter  be  raifed  in  America. 
It  is  faid,  it  fucceeded  with  the  French  in  the 
Illinois,  but  it  mult  be  a long  time  before  it  can 
be  ufed  in  manufactures  there. 

SALT3  from  EUROPE 4 

This  article  will  feldom  or  never  anfwer  to 
form  an  entire  cargoe,  except  for  the  filheries, 
but  is  profitable  to  ballalt  with.  American  articles 
are  bulky,  thofe  taken  in  return  from  Europe 
are  not  fo.  Salt  will  be  taken  indiferiminately 
from  France,  Great-Britain,  and  wherever  Ihips 
want  a ballalt  on  their  return  to  America,  and 
the  fait  is  to  be  had.  Englifli  fait  is  cheaper 

F than 
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than  French.  Much  goes  from  Lifbon  and  St. 
Ubes,  and  is  belt  for  fifh.  Englifh  is  beft  for 
beef,  and  Weft-Indian  fait  for  pork  and  butter. 
Before  the  war,  large  quantities  of  fait  went 
from  Liverpool  to  America,  and  formed  a con- 
fiderable  article  of  commerce,  particularly  to 
the  fouthern  provinces,  where  it  went  generally 
in  bags  of  four  bufhels,  by  which  a confiderable 
quantity  of  lacking  was  ufed. 

5 tea  and  Eaft- India  Goods  in  general. 

- «•  - L ».  * j - • -+  « * 

The  amount  collectively  is  very  confiderable ; 
and  thofe  nations  in  Europe  that  can  afford  them 
the  cheapefl  and  belt  will  have  the  preference. 
As  to  tea,  Holland  purchafes  an  inferior  kind, 
and  can  underfell  us,  but  the  tea  not  being  fo  good 
as  ours,  we  {hall  have  a fhare  of  the  trade*.  The 
American  States  may  have  Eaft-India  pepper  from 
us  cheaper  than  elfewhere,  and  they  ufed  to  take 
a great  quantity  from  us.  China  earthen-ware, 
is  merely  brought  in  our  Chips  as  ballaft,  and  to 

raile 

* The  Dutch  navigate  in  moft  refpefls  cheaper  than 
us  ; but  fo  flow,  that  in  the  end  there  is  no  great  diffe- 
rence. Tea  (Bohea)  has  been  as  low  as  is.  4d.  per 
pound,  in  Holland,  when  in  England  it  was  at  2s.  Ild. 
and  3s.  The  Dutch  purchafe  the  damaged  teas. 
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raife  the  teas  above  the  danger  of  wetf;  Ame- 
rica will  continue  to  take  it  from  us.  It  will 
hardly  be  her  intereft  to  go  to  Canton;  fhe 
has  no  ai  tides  to  fend  thither,  nor  any  money. 

S ALT-  P ETR  E and  GUNPOWDER , 

Will  be  imported  cheaper  than  it  can  be  made 
in  America  : From  whence  cheapeft,  remains  to 
be  decided.  Eaft  India  Salt-Petre  is  by  far  the 
beft.  The  attempts  to  make  it  in  America  failed, 
the  gunpowder  was  extremely  weak  and  unfit  for 
war — The  Americans  to  deceive  their  people,  fre- 
quently filled  powder  barrels  with  black  fand,  8cc. 
and  carried  them  with  their  artillery.  There  was 
no  manufacture  of  gunpowder  in  America  before 
the  rebellion,  and  both  falt-petre  and  gunpowder 
were  confiderable  articles  of  exportation  to  that 
country;  and  in  gunpowder,  the  people  of  the 
fouthern  provinces  were  particularly  nice.  The 
Englifh  manufacturer  knowing  what  anfwers, 
'vi  11  always  command  a preference;  and  every 
perfon  in  the  country  of  America  ufes  more  or  lefs 
gunpow  dei  and  fhot.  Salt-petre  is  ufed  in  every 
family  for  curing  meat. 

F 2 LAWNS. 

. ^ ^ere  are  often  in  London  orders  from  Holland  for 
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LAWNS. 

The  confumptiqn  of  this  article  is  greater  than 
that  of  cambric,  and  it  is  a queftion,  whether 
coarfe  kinds  of  it  can  be  had  on  better  terms  in 
Flanders,  France,  or  Britain.  Large  quantities 
are  made  at  St.  Quintin,  and  in  that  part  of  the 
continent,  and  alfo  In  Scotland ; but  the  finer 
kinds  are  run  into  England  from  France  and 
Flanders. 

THREAD. 

Great  quantities  are  made  in  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  England,  but  there  will  be  a competition 
with  Flanders.  The  improvements  lately  made 
in  the  manufacture  of  threads  of  all  kinds,  parti- 
cularly in  Scotland,  mu  ft  probably  fecure  to 
Great-Britain  the  greateft  part  of  the  demand 
for  this  article.  During  the  wrar,  confiderable 
quantities  went  from  Britain,  to  Holland  and 
France,  to  be  from  thence  fhipped.  to  America. 

HE  ME. 

• < f 

America  docs  not  raife  a fiftieth  of  the  hemp 
fhe  confumes.  She  formerly  got  it  through  En- 
gland and  Holland,  from  the  Baltic.  It  is  necef- 
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fory  to  fcrcw  it  down  to  prevent  its  being  too  bub 
by,  but  in  confequence,  it  is  liable  by  heating  to 
fuffer  great  damage,  unlefs  it  is  very  well  cured, 
put  on  board  dry,  and  kept  fo.  If  not,  it  will 
be  ncceflary  to  unload  it  to  air,  on  fo  long  a voy- 
age as  that  from  the  Baltic  to  America,  Some 
might  go  unferewed,  with  heavy  articles,  to  make 
up  a cargo,  fuch  as  cordage ; but  America  has 
little  to  fend  to  the  Baltic,  and  a cargo  for  Ame- 
rica could  not  eafily  be  made  up  there.  America 
will  in  due  time  grow  fufficicnt  for  her  own  con- 
sumption, her  foil  is  very  proper.  Between  the 
Ohio  and  the  Miffiffipi  there  are  many  thoufand 
acres  of  native  hemp  ; but  it  is  not  fo  good  as  that 
planted  and  cultivated.  But  labour  is  fo  much 
cheaper  in  Ruffia,  that  hemp  may  be  fent  to  Ame- 
rica cheaper  than  it  can  be  raifed  and  drefled  there, 
gnd  cordage  alio. 

^ Articles  which  cannot  he  fupphed  by  Greats 
Britain  to  Advantage • 

WINE, 

The  wines  confumed  in  America  are  almoft  fole- 
ly  Madeira,  Lifbon,  Fayal,  Tencriffe,  and  fomc 
Sherry,  thefe  have  hitherto  compofed  nineteen 
twentieths  of  the  whole  ever  confumed  in  the 

American 
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American  States.  The  quantity  of  port  and  claret 
has  been  irlconfiderable.  The  Americans  will 
now  import  wines  direftly  from  the  countries 
which  produce  them,  and  will  perhaps  ufe  more 
French  wines  than  they  did.  They  could  not 
. eretofore  get  them  cheap  through  Britain. 

mes  will  be  run  cheaper  through  the  Ameri- 
can States,  both  to  the  Weft-Indies  and  Canada, 
&c.  unlefs  all  the  duties  are  drawn  back  on  re-ex- 
portation from  hence.  Wine  from  Madeira,  Far- 
si, he.  is  fubjedf  to  a duty  of  7I.  per  ton,  which 
on  Madeira  wine,  amounts  to  10  per  cent;  but 
owing  to  the  cheapnefs  of  Fayal  wine,  the  fame 
duty  amounts  to  50  per  cent,  which  ihould  now 
be  altered  or  taken  off,  otherwife  our  remaining 
colonies,  will  be  on  a worfe  footing  than  the 
American  States,  and  would  be  fupplied  through 

them,  who  ot  courfe  w'ould  be  the  carriers  of  that 
article*'. 


* Attempts  to  make  wine  in  America  have  failed, 
he  great  heat  and  the  rains  are  fuppofed  to  caufe  fuch 
a luxurious  vegetation,  that  the  grapes  burfl  before  they 
are  ripe;  but  others  fay  the  trials  have  not  been  fair  ; 
that  there  has  been  no  attempts  to  plant  vineyards  and 
to  make  wines,  except  by  private  gentlemen  for  their 
own  confumption  ; and  that  it  is  not  owing  either  to  the 
rains  or  heats,  that  wines  are  not  made  for  fale  in  Ame- 
nca,  becaufe  neither  rain  or  heat  are  more  prevalent  in 

many 
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BRANDIES. 

There  has  never  been  any  great  confumption  of 
brandy  in  the  American  States,  nor  will  there  be, 
fo  long  as  good  Weft-India  rnm  can  be  had  at 
half  the  price,  which  was  the  cafe,  and  the  peo- 
ple preferred  it ; but  the  importation  of  brandy 
will  be  from  France  and  Spain.  Spanifh  brandies 
are  not  fo  good  in  quality,  and  are  generally  conli- 
derably  cheaper  than'  the  French  ; and  for  this 
reafon  very  large  quantities  have  been  known  to 
go  fome  years  to  France,  after  a fucceffion  of 
fhort  vintages,  even  to  the  extent  of  io,  15,  and 
20,000  pipes,  including  what  was  lent  to  Dun- 
kirk and  other  parts  of  Flanders,  for  the  ufe  of 
Englilh  lmugglers  : but  when  the  vintage  is  plen- 
tiful 

many  of  the  provinces,  than  they  are  in  the  wine  coun- 
tries ; and  the  reafon  why  the  people  have  not  attempt- 
ed to  make  vineyards  is,  becaufe  the  ground  with  eafy 
cultivation  produces  an  immediate  profit,  and  it  takes 
fix  or  feven  years  to  bring  a vineyard,  to  yield  any  confi- 
derable  profit.  Die  Grapes  of  the  mod  parts  of  Europe 
grow  with  very  eafy  management,  in  the  middle  colo- 
nies ; very  good  wines  have  been  made  near  Philadel- 
phia of  the  native  grape.  Perhaps  to  ingraft  the  Euro- 
pean on  the  native  grape  might  anfwer.  But  if  making 
a little  wine  by  private  gentlemen,  is  the  only  proof 
that  America  will  be  a wine  country,  England  might 
pretend  to  the  fame. 


I 
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tiful  in  France,  the  quantity  wanted  from  Spain? 
Is  fmall,  and  fame  years  fcarce  anj^.  There  is 
not  more  brandy  made  in  Portugal  than  is  necef- 

i 

fary  for  the  confumption  of  the  country,  and  to 
mix  with  her  wines.  Some  brandies  are  made  in 
America,  from  peaches,  but  it  is  fcarce  i fome, 
not  good,  is  made  from  apples  and  malt  : but 
even  New-England  rum  is  preferred  to  American 
brandies* 

GENEVA 

This  article  is  in  lefs  demand  than  brandy,  and 
will  be  imported  from  Holland  : it  may  foon  be 
made  in  America,  being  diftilled  from  rye.  Re- 
duced lands,  that  no  longer  will  bear  wheat  or 
Indian  corn,  will  bear  (‘hat  graih. 

Oil,  Raifins , Figs , Olives,  and  other  Fruits „• 

The  importation,  which  is  not  of  a capital 
amount,  will,  for  the  moft  part,  be  made  from 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  from  whence  the^ 
were  chiefly  fmuggled  before  the  war. 

C A M B R I C S. 

The  confumption  of  this  article  in  the  Ameri- 
can States,  is  not  to  a conflderable  amount : it 


z 


can 


• . 
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can  be  had  on  the  bed  terms  from  France  and 
Flanders. 


Nearly  all  the  articles  of  importation  from  Europe 
into  the  American  States , are  comprehended  under 
the  above  general  heads.  The  principal  part,  at 
leaf  four -fifths  of  them,  were  at  all  times  provided 
on  credit.  The  American  States  are  in  greater  want 
of  credit  at  this  time  than  at  former  periods.  It  can 
be  had  only  in  Great-Britain.  The  French,  who 
gave  them  credit,  are  all  bankrupts  : French  mer- 
chants in  general  cannot  give  much  credit  ; many 
principal  commercial  houfes  in  France  have  been 
ruined  by  it.  The  Dutch  in  general  have  not 
trufted  the  Americans*,  and  will  not : it  is  not  their 
cufiom  to  give  credit,  but  on  the  befi  fecurity.  It  is 
therefore  obvious,  from  this  circumfiance,  and  from 
the  above  fiate  of  imports,  into  what  channels  the 
tommerce  of  the  American  States  mufi  inevitably 
flow,  and  that  nearly  four-fifths  of  their  importations 
will  be  made  from  Great-Britain  directly.  fVhcre 
articles  are  nearly  equal,  the  fuperior  credit  given  by 
England  will  always  give  the  preference  ; and,  it  is 
probable,  many  foreign  articles  will  go  to  America 
through  Great-Britain,  as  formerly,  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  the  American  merchant  would  find  in 
reforting  to  every  quarter  of  the  world  to  collect  a 
cargo . 


* Thofe  who  did,  are  Bankrupts, 
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It  is  of  great  importance  to  attend  to  the  tx-r 
ports  from  America  to  Europe,  by  which  the 
Americans  are  to  pay  for  the  goods  imported. 
They  confift  of  the  following. 

'The  produce  of  the  IV hale  and  Cod  Fijheries,  viz* 
JFTale-Oil , Bone,  Fins,  and  Salted  Fifh* 

Whale-oil,  bone  and  fins  were  formerly  fent 
from  the  American  Colonies  to  Great-Britain  only, 
but  if  permitted  hereafter  to  be  brought  from 
the  American  States,  our  fifheries,  particularly 
that  of  Greenland,  will  be  extremely  prejudiced. 
The  articles  now  in  queftion  muff  be  received  by 
us  only  in  fhips  Britifh  built,  including  thofe  of 
Canada  and  Nova-Scotia.  The  whalerfifhery  can 
be  carried  on  from  Nova-Scotia  and*  St.  John’s 
Ifland  to  as  good,  if  not  greater,  advantage  than 
from  any  part  of  America.  The  falted  fifh  from 
the  American  States  found  a market  in  the  port$- 
of  Spain  and  of  Portugal,  and  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, but  none  in  France,  or  any  of  the  north- 
ern 

* The  coafl  round  the  Ifland  of  St.  John’s  in  the 
gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  abounds  with  every  fort  of  fifh. 
The  foil  of  the  ifland  is  excellent,  and  capable  of  great 
improvement — and  in  the  prefent  flate  of  things,  an 
objedl  highly  interefling  to  government.  — No  country 
in  the  world  affords  better  paflure  for  cattle,  and  pro- 
vifions  of  all  kinds  maybe  raifed  in  great  abundance. — 
There  is  a fea-cow  fifhery  at  the  Magdalene  iflands  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  coafl,  which  if  carried  on,  would 
t.urn  to  good  account. 
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ern  ports  of  Europe.  Little  is  brought  to  En 
gland.  The  whole  amount  of  faked  filh  lent  year- 
ly to  the  European  market  from  New- England, 
varied  from  130  to  135,0001*.  It  remains  to  be 
feen  what  turn  this  trade  will  take.  France,  for 
the  fake  of  employing  her  Flipping  and  railing 
feamen,  will  make  great  efforts,  but  America 
muff  be  able  to  underfell  and  fu,pply  Europe,  and 
will  fupply  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Nova-Scotia,  and  the  fettlements  on  the 
gulph  of  St.  Lawrence  will  filh  more  advantage- 
oully  than  the  American  States,  being  nearer,  con- 
fequently  at  leis  expcnce.  There  are  many  pla- 
ces on  the  coafts  of  Nova-Scotia-p,  where  at  cer- 

G 2 tain 

* Almoft  the  whole  amount  of  the  exports  from  the 
American  provinces  in  filh  and  flour  to  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, and  the  Mediterranean,  ufed  formerly  to  center  in 
Great-Britain.  The  American  merchant  received'  bills 
of  exchange  upon  London  in  payment  for  his  cargoe, 
and  thofe  bills  anfwered  there  in  payment  for  the  Bri- 
tifh  goods  he  wanted,  or  for.  which  he  was  indebted. 

•j-  It  will  not  be  eafy  to  find,  in  any  treaty  that  ever 
was  made,  a ftipulation  equal  to  the  following  ; it  is 
part  of  the  3d  article  of  the  Provifional  Articles  ; “ The 
American  fifhermen  fir  all  have  liberty  to  dry  and  cure 
fifh  in  any  of  the  unfettled  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks 
of  Nova-Scotia,  Magdalene  iflands,  and  Labrador,  fo 
long  as  the  fame  firall  remain  unfettled/’  It  does  not 
appear  what  purpofe  it  could  anfwer,  but  to  >giie  up 
cverv  advantage,  of  to  embroil  us  hereafter. 
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tain  feafons,  large  quantities  of  cod  are  taken  in 
the  ports  by  a fein,  and  the  falmon  fifhery  in  that 
])rovince  and  in  the  gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  on 
the  Canada  and  Nova-Scotia  fhores,  is  unqueftion- 
ab]y  the  belt  in  the  world.  The  whale  fifhery  on 
the  American  coaft  was  fo  much  exhaufled  before 
the  rebellion,  that  the  New-Englanders  went  to 
the  coafl  of  Africa,  the  Falkland's  iflands,  the 
xWeflern  iflands,  and  the  coafl  of  Ireland,  and  with 
confiderable  fuccefs ; the  oil  and  blubber  was  car- 
ried to  America, — the  blubber  was  manufactured 
into  oil,  and  the  whole  fent  to  the  Britifh  market. 
It  is  ob\  ious  that  this  trade  can  be  carried  on  to 
greater  advantage  to  the  above-mentioned  places 
from  Britain  and  Ireland,  than  from  America,  a 
double  voyage  will  be  avoided.  The  reduction 
or  taking  off  the  fmall  duty  on  oil,  and  the  heavy 
duty  on  fpermaceti  imported  in  Britifh  ihips,  or 
from  the  Britifh  colonies,  will  be  a proper  encou- 
ragement. The  quantity  of  fpermaceti  * imported 

as 

* Tlie  quantity  of  fpermaceti  imported  into  that  part 
of  Great-Britain  called  England,  from  North  America, 


from  Chriftmafs 

1771,  to  Chriftmafs  1774, 

diftinguifh 

ing  each  year : 

' ’ * * ' A w . j t * 

Years. 

Quantity, 

Duty. 

■* 

Hds.  qrs.  lbs.  f , 

s'  d. 

1772  - - 

- 6 0 22  - * - - "4 

16  l 

1 773  - - 

- 17  1 0 - - - 13 

7 4§ 

4* 

1 

1 

- 26  0 0 - - - 20 

3 0 

Cttftom-Houfe,  London, 

May  5>  1783* 
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as  fuch,  is  fmall,  owing  to  the  heavy  duty  when 
imported  from  the  colonies,  on  which  account  they 
make  it  into  candles,  and  fupply  the  Well- India 
iilands  with  them.  By  taking  off  the  duty  when 
imported  from  the  Britifh  colonics,  we  fhall  in- 
duce the  whale  fifhers  to  remove  to  Novra-Scotia, 
and  fend  the  fpermaceti  here,  and  we  fhall  have 
the  manufacture  of  it  into  candles  for  our  own  ulc, 
and  the  fupply  of  the  Welt  Indies. 

FLOU  R and  WHEAT. 

This  article  has  been  of  equal,  if  not  of  greater 
importance  in  the  American  exportations  than  the 
preceding  ; but  excepting  the  inftance  of  three  or 
four  years,  there  never  was  any  market  in  Europe 
for  the  wheat  and  wheat-dour  of  America,  except 
in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  ports  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Before  the  war,  the  wheat  from  Canada 
began  to  be  preferred  at  Barcelona.  It  keeps  bet- 
ter in  a hot  climate,  being  ufually  fent  in  grain, 
and  yields  from  60  to  65  pounds  per  bulhel, 
yet  the  flour  of  it  not  being  very  white,  fells 
proportionably  cheaper  : Being  in  grain,  the 

Spanilh  purchafer  had  the  advantage  of  manu- 
facturing it,  and  there  being  a demand  in  Canada 
for  a low-priced,  but  Prong  red  wine  of  Spain, 
for  which  there  was  none  in  the  American  States, 
the  Canadian  merchants  had  great  advantages,  and 
they  may  be  dill  increafed.  There  was  no  winter 

4 'wheat 
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wheat  in  Canada  previous 'to  1763.  In  1774  valt 
.quantites  of  both  that  and  fumvner  wheat  were 
exported,  not  lefs  than  500,000  bufhels,  with 
which  above  100  veflels  were  loaded  for  Europe, 
befides  what  was  fent  in  flour  and  bifcuit  to  the 
Weft  Indies  and  flfheries,  and  1 00,000  bufhels 
were  left  in  hand  for  want  of  fhips  to  export  them. 
In  five  or  fix  years  3 or  400  fail  might  be  employ- 
ed from  Canada  in  different  branches.  Our  W eft- 
India  iflands  will  then  be  under  no  neceflity  of 
drawing  fupplies  from  the  American  States ; and 
the  importation  of  their  wheat-flour  fhould  be  pro- 
hibited. The  merchants  of  Philadelphia,  the 
capital  of  the  corn  country,  fent  fhips  to  Quebec, 
to  load  with  wheat  from  thence  to  Europe.  Ca- 
nada can  fupply  the  Newfoundland  fiflieries  with 
flour  and  bread.  France  probably  will  not  allow, 
except  in  times  of  fcarcity,  the  American  States 
to  fupply  their  fiftieries  in  North  America  with 
bread  or  flour  *.  French  fifhing  fhips  going  out 

have 

* England  fhould  ufe  the  fame  policy  to  encourage 
her  agriculture,  efpecially  as  Canada,  Nova-Scotia,  and 
the  American  States  are  likely  to  have  mod  of  the  corn- 
trade  which  England  had.  In  war  time,  the  importation  of 
flour  from  America  has  ufually  been  allowed  into  the 
French  iflands,  but  in  peace,  it  is  prohibited  both  in 
the  Dutch  and  French  fettlements,  thofe  nations  know- 
ing the  advantage  of  fupplying  and  carrying  it  them- 
felves.  A vefTel  having  ten  barrels  of  flour  in  any  of 

their 
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have  nothing  elfe  to  carry,  except  implements 
for  fifhery  and  fait.  At  this  time  there  is  a great 
conteil  between  the  minifter  of  France  and  the 
French  merchants. — The  latter  infill  that  the 
American  States  Ihould  not  be  permitted  to  carry 
wheat  and  flour  to  their  Wcft-India  iflands. 

-r*  - * • • 

Naval  Stores , viz.  Pitch , Par,  and  Turpentine. 

Thefe  articles  were  "exported  principally  from 
North  Carolina,  and  to  Great-Britain  only;  for 
without  the  bounty  given  by  Parliament  they 
could  not  have  been  exported,  and  as  the  fame 
encouragement  may  not  now  be  given  ; it  remains 
to  be  fecn,  whether  the  Americans  will  be  able  to 
carry  thofe  articles  to  any  European  market. 

Naval  Fores  from  Carolina,  before  the  war, 
would  barely  pay  freight,  with  the  affiftance  of  a 
bounty.  If  the  price  Ihould,  however,  keep  up  as  it 
has  done,  during  the  war,  (but  fo  high  a price  can- 
not 

their  ports,  would  be  confifcated.  The  flour  the  French 
got  from  America  came  through  fome  free  port,  except 
the  fmall  quantity  that  was  fmuggled.  As  flour  is  the 
principal  ftaple  of  New  York,  New  Jerfey,  and  Penn- 
fylvania,  and  the  Britifh  Weft-India  iflands  are  open  to 
receive  it  in  our  fhips,  while  the  French  and  Dutch  fet- 
dements  are  {hut  againfl  it ; it  is  certain  thofe  Fates  will 
be  glad  to  fell  their  flour  to  any  fliips  that  may  go  to 
take  it  to  our  iflands. 
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not  be  expected)  they  may  ftill  come  from  thence, 
even  without  a bounty.  The  Americans  navi- 

J 

gate  cheaper,  and  are  not  confined  to  the  fummer 
feafon,  as  we  are  in  our  trade  to  the  Baltick. 
None  can  be  made  to  advantage,  or  in  any  quan- 
tity, but  in  the  fouthern  provinces,  where  the 
fandy,  poor  foil  towards  the  fca,  produces  the 
pitch-pine  in  great  plenty. 

Turpentine  comes  from  the  fame  part,  from  a 
different  tree,  which  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in 
North  Carolina  : Tar  was  from  4 to  5s.  fterling 
per  barrel,  of  32  gallons;  pitch  and  turpentine 
nearly  double  the  price.  The  bounty  on  tar  was 
more  than  the  original  price,  viz.  5s.  6d.  and  by- 
advantage  of  the  exchange  equal  to  5s.  9d. 

Tar  and  turpentine,  before  the  war,  proved 
conflderable  articles  of  commerce,  and,  afiifted 
by  the  bounty,  employed  a great  number  of  fliips. 
Thefe  articles,  in  one  point  of  view,  may  be 
confidered  as  raw  materials  for  two  conflderable 
manufactures,  carried  on  before  the  year  177 6 at 
Hull,  for  inland  confumption  and  exportation, 
to  a great  extent,  and  very  advantageoufly  for  the 
country.  Tar  was  manufactured  into  pitch,  and 
conflderable  quantities  fold  to  foreigners.  Tur- 
pentine was  made  into  oil  and  fpirit  of  turpentine; 
an  article  of  conflderable  confequence  in  com- 
merce, and  of  which  there  is  a great  confumption 
in  preparing  painters’  colours,  varniflies,  &c, 

Thefe 
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Thefe  fads,  therefore,  render  it  an  objed  of 
confideration,  whether  fome  bounty  ought  not  to 
be  continued  for  the  purpofe  of  increafing  our 
marine,  and  reviving  a manufactory  now  well  un* 
der flood  in  England.  To  be  allowed  however  to 
Li.tifh  fhips  only  It  would  keep  down  the  price 
of  thole  articles,  by  promoting  a competition. 

Ihe  Baltic  had  a monopoly  of  thefe  articles 
before  the  bounty  was  given  on  American  naval, 
llores:  the  bounty  of  courfe  reduced  the  price 
confiderably  ; but  naval  flores  from  the  Baltic  are 
of  a luperior  quality. 

Map  and  Spars  for  ihe  Navy , and  for  Merchants 

Ships. 

The  timber  fuitable  for  mafts  and  fpars,  is  not 
found  in  North  America,  fouth  of  41  degrees  of 
latitude.  This  is  a fad  well  afcertained.  Where 
tuis  fpecies  of  timber  fans  eftentially,  or  entirely 
to  the  north wai  0,  has  not  been  precilely  afcertained, 
but  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  north  of  48  de- 
grees, no  quantity  is  to  be  found  in  any  degree  of 
perfcdion.  The  mafts  and  fpars  formerly  lent  to 

hi  Europe 

f * 

And  further  to  encourage  our  carrying-trade  in  other 
branches,  lefs  draw-back  ftiould  be  allowed  on  manufac- 
tai^s  ca.iied  in  American  (hipping,  and  higher  duties 
fhould  be  laid  on  American  produce  brought  in  (hipping 
of  the  American  States  than  in  Britilh  veflbls.  There  i$ 
a duty  of  2s.  per  ton  more  on  iron  brought  from  the  Bal- 
tic in  foreign  fhips  than  in  Britifli. 
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Europe  from  America,  were  procured  in  the  nor-* 
them  parts  of  New  England,  but  they  have  been 
gradually  cut  near  to  water  carriage,  and  are  daily 
becoming  more  fcarce  and  more  difficult  to  be  got 
in  the  American  States,  whillt  the  forefts  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  Canada,  abounding  in  timber  of  that 
kind,  remain  untouched.  All  that  is  near  Lake 
Champlain  mud  go  down  tire  river  St.  Laurence, 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  were  fupplied  princi- 
pally from  the  woods  of  Maine  and  Nova  Sco- 
tia, although  there  is  a confiderable  quantity  of 
mails  and  fpars  up  the  Hudfon's  River,  the  Dela- 
ware, Chefapeak,  and  Sufquehanna,  but  they  are 
of  an  inferior  kind,  not  large,  or  more  difficult  to 
be  got.  The  inhabitants  too  have  other  employ-* 
ment.  Britain  has  its  bed  mails  principally  from 
the  Baltic  Large  malls  for  merchants  fhips,  of 
the  pitch  pine,  may  be  had  in  the  Southern  States  : 
they  are  heavy,  but  very  durable,  and  are  prefer- 
red 

* American  malls  are  much  inferior  to  thofe  which 
come  from  Riga,  and  the  Emprefs  has  lately  allowed 
malls  to  be  cut  down  on  the  eflates  of  the  nobles,  and 
exported  from  Peterlburg  ; but  the  larged  and  belt  come 
from  Turky  and  Poland',  their  grain  is  much  clofer. 
A mall  from  thefe  countries,  of  22  inches,  is  equal  to 
an  American  mad  of  24  inches.  They  may  he  chofen 
from  the  woods  at  ten  dollars,  or  about  50s.  each  ; the 
carriage  cods  100  dollars.  They  are  carried  againft 
the  dream  of  the  Dniper  to  the  head,  and  over  land 

abov$ 
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it d as  lower  mails  to  thofe  of  New  England  or 
Nova  Scotia.  It  is  too  heavy  for  the  frnall  fpars 
of  a fhip. 

PIPE-STAVES  and  LUMPER  in  general \ 

This  was  a confiderable  article  to  Spain  and  to 
Portugal,  and  to  fome  other  parts  of  Europe,  as 
alfo  to  Madeira,  and  the  other  wine  ifiands  and 
countries  j but  the  bell  timber  for  thefe  purpofes 
is  to  be  found  in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  j and 
the  foreits  in  thofe  countries  have  been  hitherto 
almoll  untouched  : they  will  be  found  for  a long 
time  to  come  inexhaultible,  whilft  timber  has  al- 
ready become  fcarce  in  mod  of  the  American 
States,  and  in  the  middle  and  fouthward  provinces 
it  is  not  of  fo  good  a quality.  It  was  cuftomary, 
however,  for  all  fhips  in  the  tobacco  trade  to  den- 
nage  with  barrel  and  hoglhead  Haves,  and  to 
How  as  many  as  pollible  among  the  hogllieads: 
thefe  were  fold  for  the  ufe  of  the  herring  filheries, 
and  for  rum  puncheons  for  the  Weft  Indies,  which 
are  generally  made  in  Great  Britain. 

I-I  2 FLAX 

above  30  miles  to  the  head  of  the  river  Dana.  There 
is  a heavy  duty  at  Riga.  In  time  of  war  the  freight  is 
very  extravagant  *,  and  the  largeft  mails,  when  they 
arrive  in  England,  will  cod  from  two  to  three  or  four 
hundred  pounds.  The  largeft  mails  ufed  for  the  navy  are 
36  inches  diameter.  They  come  from  America  j but  the 
large  mails,  made  of  fcveral  pieces,  are  now  preferred,- 
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FLAX  SEED. 

This  article  was  exported  from  the  American 
States  to  North  Britain  and  Ireland  onlyj  no 
other  country  in  Europe  is  in  want  of  it,  nor  can 
Ireland*  be  furniftied  with  it  to  fo  good  advantage 
from  any  other  part  of  the  world : for  though  it 
may  be  had  from  Flanders  -f-,  and  in  the  Baltic,  it 
is  in  fome  refpedts  dearer,  and  mult  be  paid  for  in 
money,  inftead  of  linens,  which  are  exchanged  for 
it  in  America.  Riga  fupplies  a confiderable  quan- 
tity of  the  fowing  feed.  That  for  oil  comes  from 
Archangel,  Peterfburg,  Riga,  &c. 

IRON  and  P 0 T-  A S II. 

Every  part  of  North  America  abounds  in  iron 
mines,  but  from  the  high  price  of  labour  in  the 
American  States,  iron  could  not  have  been  ex- 
ported without  the  advantage  of  entering  free 
into  Britain  in  competition  with  foreign  iron, 
which  pay  56s.  per  ton.  Bar  iron  is  imported  to 

a great 

* The  people  of  Ireland  fmcc  the  wary  have  got  into 
the  way  of  preferving  their  own  flax  feed,  and  it  has 
been  found  to  anfwer  fo  well,  that  their  future  impor- 
tations will  be  lcfs  confiderable. 

t The  feed  is  very  indifferent  there,  becaufe  the  flax 
is  pulled  while  green,  for  the  fake  of  having  it  finer 
and  better. 
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a great  amount  into  America  from  Ruffia,  Sweden, 
and  Spain,  and  large  quantities  were  imported 
from  this  country  into  New  England,  and  as 
fold  cheaper  than  iron  made  in  the  country,  or 
brought  from  any  other  part  of  America.  Canada 
Jias  plenty  of  iron  mines.  The  quantity  of  iron 
made  in  Britain,  by  means  of  pit-coal,  encreafes 
very  greatly,  and  will  decreafe  importations.  From 
50  to  60,000  tons  in  pig,  and  from  15  to  20,000 
tons  of  bar  iron,  are  made  in  England,  but  in- 
ferior in  quality  to  foreign  iron.  Pot-afh  may  be 
made  to  greater  advantage  in  Nova -Scotia  and 
Canada  than  elfewhere  in  America,  on  account  of 
the  quantity  of  wood  burned  there  to  clear  the 
country,  Sec.  Afhes  of  an  excellent  quality  have, 
fmee  the  war,  been  imported  from  Quebec.  In 
fome  of  the  American  States,  firing  becomes 
fcarce.  It  is  a well-known  fact,  that  the  cheapeft 
fuel  that  could  be  procured  in  the  town  of  Bolton 
before  the  war,  was  coals  from  Newcaftie. 

To  encourage  our  own  collieries  and  carrying 
trade,  we  muft  Bill  continue  to  prevent  the  get- 
ting of  coal  on  the  iiland  or  Cape  Breton,  \vv  re 
there  is  plenty  eafily  to  le  got,  high  above  the 
level  of  the  Pea. 

TOBACCO. 

This  being  the  principal  article  of  American 
commerce,  deferves  much  attention  from  govern- 

menr. 
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merit.  It  was  exported  from  Virginia,  Maryland, 
and  North  Carolina,  to  Great  Britain  only,  where 
it  was  forted  and  re-exported  unmanufactured,  ex- 
cept a quantity  not  very  confiaerable.  The  ex- 
portation being  now  free-to  every  part,  it  remains 
to  be  determined  by  experience,  if  it  be  more  ad- 
vantageous to  tranfport  it  to  every  country  where 
it  is  confumed,  or  to  carry  it  firft  to  one  general 
market  to  meet  the  purchafer,  and  to  be  forted  for 
the  different  markets^  This  bufinefs  is  underftood 
in  Great  Britain  only,  and  to  encourage  America 
to  make  this  country  the  general  market,  the  to- 
bacco fhould  be  permitted  to  be  put  into  the 
King’s  warehoufes,  and  there  only,  without  paying 
any  duty,  a bond  being  only  given  by  the  impor- 
ter to  pay  the  duty  for  fuch  part  as  fhould  be  fold 
for  home  confumption ; what  is  exported  fhould 
go  out  free  of  all  duty.  It  will  be  fent  in  large 
quantities  in  return,  or  payment  for  our  manufac- 
tures, and  we  can  afford  to  give  the  beft  price  in 
this  manner,  by  taking  it  in  return.  Before  the 
war,  it  was  imported  on  a double  bond,  and  the 
merchant  on  paying  ?1.  per  hogfhead,  took  it  into 
his  own  poffeffion,  and  had  eighteen  months  to.ex- 
port  it,  or  pay  the  duty,  then  yd.  per  pound. 
Since  the  war,  new  regulations  have  been  made, 
and  the  duty  has  been  encreafed  from  yd.  to  is. 
q.d.  per  pound,  and  the  tobacco  is  locked  up  by 
the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  till  the  duty  is  paid, 
cr  an  entry  made  for  exportation. 


By 
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By  a late  order  of  the  King  and  Council,  every 
importer  of  tobacco  depofiting  tobacco  in  the 
King’s  bores,  muft  pay  41.  per  hoglhead,  by  way 
of  pledge  or  depofit,  to  make  a part  of  the  duty 
if  ufed  for  inland  fale,  or  to  be  drawn  back  if  expor- 
ted : this  meafure  certainly  will  operate  brongly 
againft  making  Great  Britain  an  entrepot  for  to- 
bacco, becaule  it  fubjects  the  importer  to  an  ad- 
vance of  50  per  cent,  on  the  value,  without  any 
benefit  whatever  to  government,  and  on  the  fuppo- 
fition  that  two-thirds  of  the  tobacco  of  America 
would  center  in  Britain  to  be  aborted  for  other 
markess,  it  would  divert  from  the  capitals  of  the 
merchants  200,000k  to  lye  dead  in  the  cubom- 
houfe,  which  might  otherwife  be  ufefoUy  employ- 
ed in  the  trade.  This  rebridion,  while  Dunkirk, 
Holland,  &c.  are  open  without  any  advance  what- 
ever, will,  if  not  fpeedily  altered,  divert  the  carry- 
ing trade  of  tobacco  to  thofe  ports,  by  way  of 
depofit.  It  is  the  word  policy  to  throw  the 
Americans  into  new  trads.  If  they  are  encouraged, 
by  equal  advantages,  to  bring  their  tobacco  to 
Britain  to  be  aborted  there,  Ihips  will  confequently 
load  from  Britain  in  return,  in  place  of  Holland 
and  Dunkirk.  The  tobacco  will  be  left  to  pay 
for  the  goods,  or  to  form  a fund  of  credit,  which 
will  attach  and  rivet  the  trade  to  this  country. 

The  idea  of  obliging  a merchant  to  advance  4k 
for  liberty  to  bore  a hogfhead  of  tobacco,  which 
2 cobs 
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cofts  eight  or  nine  pounds,  appears  too  abfurd  not  to 
meet  the  immediate  attention  of  his  Majefty’s 
Minifters.  They  cannot  too  foon  hold  out  fuch 
proper  encouragement  as  fhall  fecure  to  this  coun- 
try the  advantages  pointed  out  in  the  tobacco 
trade ; nor  can  any  argument  be  drawn  from 
want  of  fecurity  on  the  part  of  government, 
when  it  is  propofed  to  lock  up  the  article,  and 
not  to  deliver  out  any  tobacco  for  inland  con- 
fumption,  till  the  full  duties  are  paid,  which  have 
been  from  63  to  66b  on  a hogfhead  of  tobacco, 
which  cofts  from  eight  to  ten  pounds  fieri ing. 
The  ftrft  price  is  from  i|d.  to  2d.  *per  pound, 
ftndom  lower  ; duty  in  England  is.  4d.  In  France, 
tobacco  is  monopolized  by  the  farmers -general, 
and  it  can  be  bought  wholefale  only  by  them. 
America  will  not  afford  her  tobacco  fo  cheap  to 
France,  as  the  latter  got  it  through  Britifh  con- 
tractors before  the  war*.  The  confumption  of 
tobacco  in  Britain  and  Ireland  was  about  2c,coo 
hogfheads,  near  4000  of  which  are  fuppofed  to 

have 

% 

Trance  will  be  much  difappointed.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  tobacco  has  been  greatly  interrupted  ; it  will  ne- 
ver be  fo  great  as  it  has  been.  There  has,  and  will  be 
a confidei  able  emigration  from  the  tobacco  country. 
Lhe  lanus  wear  out.  Better  land  beyond  the  mountains 
may  be  got  very  cheap,  and  free  from  taxes.  Other 
kind  of  farming  is  preferred. 
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have  been  fmUggled.  Britain  imported  the  five  or 
fix  years  before  the  war,  between  90,000  and 

100.000  hogfheads  j*  a good  deal  of  tobacco  was 
manufactured  into  Carots  and  fent  frond  London 
to  Germany  and  Flanders,  and  lately  to  Quebec 
Large  quantities  of  fnufF  were  likewife  fent  to 
America,  particularly  to  Bolton,  but  the  principal 
part  of  the  tobacco  exported,  was  unmanufactur- 
ed. France  is  fuppofed  to  confume  from  20  to 

24.000  hogfheads*  about  19  or  20,000  of  late 
came  from  America. 

The  ufe  of  tobacco  has  declined  in  England  and 
America.  One  thoufand  tons  of  tobacco  was 
exported  laft  year  from  Peterlburg,  and  about 
500  tons  from  Riga  and  other  parts  of  Rufiia;  it 
chiefly  went  to  Lubeck  and  Holland;  a conli- 
derable  part  was  returned  manufactured.  A large 
quantity,  (the  growth  of  the  Ukraine)  during 

I the 


* Before  the  war  about  70,000  Hogflieacb  were  gene- 
rally carried  from  hence  to  foreign  parts,  in  Britifh  vef- 
fels,  employing  a great  number  of  fmall  fhips,  and 
railing  many  feamen  for  the  navy. 

Exported  to  France,  from  20  to  24,000  lioglhcads. 
Ditto  to  Dunkirk  and  Holland,  30,000  ditto. 

Ditto  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  and  the  Baltic,  10,000  ditto. 
Ditto  to  Norway  and  Denmark,  2000  ditto. 

Ditto  to  Spain  and  the  Mediterranean,  2,500  ditto. 
Befides  what  went  to  Ireland. 
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the  war,  went  to  France  through  Holland, 
RufTia  fupplied  herielf,  but  the  confumption  is 
not  very  great  there.  Hamburgh  had  tobacco,  for 
common  ufe,  from  Germany,  and  fome  from 
England.  A confiderable  quantity  is  railed  in 
Brandenburgh,  on  the  Rhine,  in  the  Palatinate, 
Flanders,  and  Holland.  Flanders  grows  more 
tobacco  than  die  confumes.  America,  during 
peace,  may  fupply  better  than  Europe;  whether 
cheaper,  remains  to  be  feen.  Labour  is  lower 
here,  manure  more  plentiful,  and  freight  will  be 
lefs.  European  tobacco  is  not  in  general  fo  drong 
nor  fo  high  flavoured  as  American,  which  may 
arife  partly  from  the  foil,  and  partly  from  the 
manner  of  curing  it.  It  certainly  would  be  much 
better  than  it  is,  under  proper  cultivation  and 
management.  In  America,  tobacco  is  dried  in  a 
houfe;  in  Europe,  the  flavour  is  exhaled  by 
drying  in  the  fun.  At  leaft  a fuffieient  quantity 
might  be  raifed  in  Europe,  though  perhaps  not 
of  the  bed  quality. 

While  the  drawback  remains  on  the  prefent  foot- 
ing, there  mud  be  a confiderable  lofs  to  the  revenue 
by  the  manufacture  of  tobacco.  Much  water  is 
ufed  in  it ; the  weight  is  encreafed  in  the  manu- 
facturing, and  by  that  means  much  more  is 
payed  as  drawback  on  exportation.,  than  the  im- 
port duty  on  the  leaf.  The  prefent  duty  on  to- 
bacco 
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bacco  being  above  five  times  the  value,  until  it  is 
railed  by  excife,  the  temptation  to  fmuggle  it 
will  be  very  great. 

FURS  and  PELTRT.' 

Previous  to  the  reduflion  of  Canada,  the  ex- 
portation  was  very  confiderable  from  the  Ame- 
rican States ; but  fince  1763  it  has  been  of  no 
giCat  comequence.  What  it  may  be  in  future,  is 
as  yet  uncertain.  Probably  the  trade  will  be 
di\ided.  The  old  channel,  Quebec,  will  have 
the  advantage,  efpecially  as  Britain  furnifhes 
Indian  goods.  Our  duty  upon  the  exportation  of 
fms,  if  it  be  not  taken  off,  will  throw  much  of 
this  trade  into  the  hands  of  the  American  States; 
for  in  order  to  avoid  it,  all  the  furs  intended  for 
foreign  markets  will  be  carried  through  them, 
whereas  if  that  duty  was  taken  off,  they  would 
come  through  Quebec  to  this  country,  and  be 
re-exported  from  hence. 

1 • . 

SPERMACETI  CANDLES. 

A confiderable  and  encreafing  export  from  the 
Northern  Colonies  to  feveral  countries,  particu- 
larly to  the  Britifh  and  foreign  Weft-India  iflands; 
but  if  the  heavy  duty  on  fpermaceti  in  England, 
which  produces  a very  trifling  revenue,  was  whole- 

I 2 JX 
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ly  taken  off,  and  the  whale  fisheries  to  the  Wefterm 
lflands,  Africa,  Brafil,  Faulkland’s  Ifland,  See. 
properly  encouraged,  this  article  would  be  ma- 
nufactured here  cheaper  and  better  than  in  the 
American  States,  and  we  lhould  underfell  them 
even  in  the  Weft  Indies.  It  is  not  uncommon  101 
whole  cargoes  of  fpermaceti  candles  from  Ame- 
rica to  melt  upon  being  brought  into  warm  Cli- 
mates, owing  to  the  badnefs  of  the  manufacture. 

It  has  been  already  {hewn,  that  the  whole 
amount  of  the  duties  paid  on  fpermaceti,  im- 
ported from  America  in  all  the  ports  of  Great- 
Britain  three  years  previous  to  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war,  did  not  exceed  38 1.  6s.  4s.  The 
duty  on  that  article  from  the  Colonies  being  1 8 1.  per 
ton,  is  equal  to  a prohibition.  II  the  advantages 
of  the  whale  ftfhery  is  confined  to  what  is  caught 
by  Britifh  {hips,  this  country  would  not  only 
have  the  whole  trade,  but  alfo  employ  a number 
of  feamen.  Spermaceti  candles,  manufactured  in 

*he  Colonies,  exceed  in  value  the  oil  lent  to 

* 

Europe. 


INDIGO  and  RICE. 

\ < k 

No  part  of  the  American  States  produces  thefe 
articles,  but  the  Caroiinas  , and  Georgia.  Spain 
and  Portugal  take  a confiderable  quantity,  but  the 
great  confumption  of  American  rice  is  in  the 

northern 
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northern  parts  of  Europe.  All  that  went  thither 
avas  firft  landed  in  Great-Britain,  and  left  a duty 
of  7tU  per  cwt.  that  duty  is  now  taken  off,  very 
properly,  bv  art  order  of  Council,  and  American 
rice  will  flill  come  here  in  order  to  have  a choice 
of  the  foreign  markets,  as  they  cannot  know  in 
America  to  what  port  in  Holland  or  Germany 
it  will  be  beft  to  fend  it ; but  the  Britilh  mer- 
chants, by  their  correfpondence  with  the  feveral 
parts  of  Europe,  are  well  informed  of  the  Bate 
of  all  the  markets,  and  can  judge  how  to  dll  ri- 
bute  it  to  the  beft  advantage.  It  is  not  long 
fince  that  the  Portuguefe  turned  their  thoughts 
to  the  growth  of  rice  in  the  Brads ; fuch  quan- 
tities are  already  raifed  there,  that  they  have  very 
little  occafion  for  any  from  the  American  States, 
from  whence  (before  the  war)  they  imported  an- 
nually  30,000  barrels. 

A fhip  lately  arrived  at  Lifbon  from  South 
Carolina,  laden  with  rice,  the  demand  was  fo 
little  for  that  article  there,  that  it  would  have 
been  at  a much  better  market  if  it  had  come  to 
England.  In  a very  few  years  the  Brafils  will 
be  "able,  not  only  to  fupply  the  Portuguefe  con- 
fumption,  but  alfo  other  parts  of  the  world  ; and 
the  rice  is  of  a quality  much  fuperior  to  that 

raifed  in  Carolina  or  Georgia. 

The  indigo  will  anfwer  only  in  the  northern 

parts  of  Europe,  including  Great-Bntain  and  Ire- 
f 4 
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land.  The  quantity,  however,  of  North  Ame- 
rican indigo  * that  goes  to  the  Baltic  is  trifling. 
The  Spaniarus,  Portuguefe,  and  Italians,  get  in- 
digo from  South  America,  of  the  bed  quality. 
The  quantity  of  indigo  raifed  in  the  Portuguefe 
fettlements  increafes  very  fall,  and,  if  we  °may 
judge  by  the  price,  viz.  14s.  per  pound,  it  is  bet- 
ter than  any  yet  ever  fent  to  market.  The  French 
alio  raife  a large  quantity  in  their  Weft-India  iflands, 
which  is  much  better  than  the  indigo  of  the  Ame- 
rican States.  From  the  latter  a great  quantity  is 

fent  to  England,  and  mull  be  taken  in  return  for 
goods. 

/■ 

Ships  built  for  Sale,  cr  the  taking  of  Freight. 

The  bufinefs  of  building  fliips  for  fale,  in  Great- 
Britain,  or  the  taking  of  freights  there,  or  in  the 
"Vk  efl  Indies,  was  both  conflderable  and  profi- 
table. American-built  fhips  have  not  hitherto 
been  in  demand  in  any  part  of  Europe,  except  in 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland  j nor  have  they,  but  in 
few  inftances,  ever  obtained  freights  elfewhere, 
than  in  thofe  kingdoms,  and  in  the  Britifh  Weft 

Indies. 


- * The  country  on  the  Miffiflippi  will  produce  much 
hci.ter  indigo,  and  fufficient  to  fupply  all  demands. 
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Indies.  New  England  (hips  for  fale,  are  not  fubftan- 
tial  or  well  built : the  timber  is  not  fo  lading;  as 
that  of  Britifh  (hips.*  It  is  evident  that  this  trade 
can  never  take  place  any  where  on  the  continent  to 
the  north  of  France.  France  probably  will  not 
fuffer  America  to  fnpply  her  with  (hips.  Britain 
cannot  take  her  (hipping  without  ruining  her  own  : 
(he  mud  confider  them  as  foreign-built  (hips ; and 
if  foe  encourages  (hip  building  in  Canada  and 
Nova  Scotia,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  (hip-build- 
ins:  for  fale  in  the  American  States  will  be  leflened, 
if  not  entirely  (topped. •f*  Such  encouragement  will 

draw 

* In  the  fouthern  provinces  good  (hip  plank  is  made 
of  the  pitch  pine  : if  kept  from  the  worms,  it  will  lad 
many  years.  A fhip  built  in  South  Carolina,  the  tim- 
ber live  oak,  the  plank  pitch  pine,  at  the  end  of  thir- 
teen years,  the  latter  was  good.  he  live  oak  is  the 
harded  wood  in  the  world  : mud  be  put  into  water 
many  months  before  it  can  be  ufed  for  (hip  timber.  It 
is  faid  to  be  too  hard  to  be’  wrought  into  fliip  plank. 

f It  is  difficult  to  fee  the  advantage  the  New-England 
provinces  will  derive  from  independence  and  reparation 
from  this  country.  Such  lights  as  we  have,  point  out 
that  it  mud  be  ruinous  to  them,  and  that  nothing  could 
be  more  to  their  advantage  than  to  become  again  part 
of  the  empire.  It  is  not  obvious  where  they  will  find 
a market  for  their  (hipping,  lumber,  and  the  produce  of 
the  whale  fifhu'iet,  (and  they  had  no  other  trade  of  any 
confequerice  except  fait  fifli)  in  the  place  of  the  mar- 
kets of  the  Wed  Indies,  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland. 
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draw  the  bailors  from  New  England,  raife  many  in 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia ; and  thofc  provinces  will 
become  a very  confiderable  nurfery  for  feamen. 
Ships  are  now  built  in  Canada,  little  inferior  to 
thofe  built  in  Britain.  But  the  utmoft  encourage- 
ment fhould  be  given  to  Britifh  fhip-building.  If 
Ihip' building  is  encouraged  in  America,  it  will  be 
ruinous  to  this  country ; and  even  the  purchafer, 
although  the  fhips  may  be  cheaper  in  the  firft  in- 
ftance,  will  have  no  great  advantage  in  the  end. 
It  will  be  the  height  of  bad  policy  to  yield  in  this 
particular.  By  adhering  to  it,  the  Britifh  marine 
will  be  railed  on  the  decline  of  the  American. 

The  above  articles  comprehend  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  exports  from  the  American  States,  of  the 
growth  of  the  country. 
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The  articles  imported  by  the  American  States 
from  the  IV f -India  ifands  and  fettlemcnts  in 
general , were  the  following , viz. 

*T 

SUGARS. 

The  difference  of  price  between  French,  Da- 
nifh,  and  Dutch,  and  Britifh  Weft  India  fugar,- 
was  fo  great,  that  above  two-thirds  of  the  fugar 
imported  into  America  came  from  the  foreign 
i Hands,  and  cheaper,  notwithftanding  the  duty  on 
the  foreign  of  5s.  per  hundred.  The  greateft 
part  was  regularly  entered  — that  which  was  fmug- 
gled  into  America  is  computed  to  have  incurred 
an  expence  equal  to  half  the  duty,  befdes  the  ex- 
pence of  getting  it  in  a clandeftine  manner  from 
the  foreign  iflands  and  Surinam.*  Neither  Idol- 
land  nor  France  will  fufler  the  American  States  to 
carry  fugar  from  their  ports  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
notwithftanding  the  connexion  now  between 

K them; 

* It  is  clear  from  this,  that  our  fugars  -will  not  be  ta- 
ken for  confumption  in  the  American  States,  and  that 
they  only  mean  to  be  carriers  elfewhere,  if  permitted  to 
go  to  our  iflands. 
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them;/*  and  the  American  States  cannot  reafor*- 
ably  expeft  they  fhould  be  fuffered  to  take  this 
article  from  our  iflands. 

MOLASSES , 

Which  are  of  very  great  importance  to  the  Ame- 
rican States,  on  account  of  their  numerous  diflil- 
leries,“h  and  the  extenfive  commerce  carried  on  by 
means  of  the  rum  made  out  of  them,  and  were 
purchafed  and  imported  into  the  American  States 
from  the  French  iflands,  and  from  Surinam,  in 
great  quantities.  The  Britifh  Weft-India  iflands 
prudently  diftil  their  own  molaffes,  and  export 
only  a fmall  quantity.  Before  the  Americans  were 
allowed  to  go  to  the  French  iflands  for  molaffes, 
(they  . are  not  allowed  to  carry  away  any  thing  elfe) 
it  was  an  objedt  with  the  French  fugar  planter, 
to  contrive  to  get  rid  of  his  molaffes  by  conveying 
it  into  the  fea,  or  to  fame  wafle,  while  the  Britifl} 
planter  converted  his  into  rum.  When  the  New- 

Englanders 


4 * A few  weeks  fince,  the  pourt  of  France  gave  leave 
to  certain  fubjects  of  that  country  to  creel  fugar-houfes, 
to  refine  three  million  pounds  of  fugar  in  Martinico  for 
.the  American  market  for  a limited  time,  (a  pound  to 
each  inhabitant  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  American  States'] 
but  no  indulgence  is  allowed  as  to  raw  fugars. 

rj-  Maffachufets  alone  has  fixty  diflilknes. 
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fenglanders  were  firft  permitted  to  carry  on  this 
trade  from  the  foreign  iflands,  they  paid  only  a 
fmall  trifle  for  the  molaflfes,  2s.  or  3s.  per  hogfhead  t 
it  is  now  about  half  the  price  of  that  in  the  Bri- 
tifli  iflands.  The  duty  on  both  foreign  and  Bri- 
tifh  molafles  on  importation  into  our  colonies^ 
fhould  be  taken  off*.  Thofe  colonies  fhould  be 
put  on  as  good  a footing,  in  that  refpedt,  as  the 
American  States.  The  Americans,  who  fold  their 
cargoes  in  our  iflands,  ufed  to  take  the  money, 
and  go  with  it  to  Foreign  iflands,  where  they  laid 
it  out  in  molafles,  &c. 

RUM. 

The  amount  of  this  article,  imported  and  con- 
fumed  in  the  United  States,  greatly  exceeded  that 
of  any  one  article  of  the  Weft-India  produce  im- 
ported in  the  New-£ngland  States  : it  was  more 
than  equal  to  et'ery  other  article,  that  of  molafles 
excepted ; with  this  circumftance,  that  of  the 
other  articles  a part  Was  re-exported,  particularly 
the  rum  made  out  of  the  molafles,  the  greateft 
part  of  which  was  fent  to  Africa,  to  Nova  Scotia, 
to  Newfoundland,  and  to  Canada  and  fome  to 
the  middle  colonies.  It  was  much  cheaper,  and 
greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  Weft  Indies.  But 

K 2 the 

9 , 

v The  diflilfing  of  fpirits  from  corn  will  become  a. 
great  bufinefs  in  Canada,  grain  being  cheap. 
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the  rum  imported  from  the  latter  was  confumed  in 
the  country  •,  and  except  a fmall  quantity  from 
Demerary,  of  the  beft  quality,  and  a trifle  from 
Santa  Cruz,  of  a very  indifferent  quality,  the 
whole  was,  and  may  ftill  be  imported  from  the 
Britifh  Weft-India  iflands.  We  muff  take  care 
however  not  to  encourage  Englifh  and  American 
diftillers  to  fet  up  their  buflnefs  in  the  French  and 
Dutch  colonies,  by  fuffering  any  burthens  on  rum 
going  to  the  American  States,  which  poflibly  can 
be  avoided.  The  French  make  very  little  rum, 
and  that  of  a bad  quality.  They  do  not  encou- 
rage the  making  of  rum  j it  might  interfere  with 
their  brandies. 

COFFEE. 

The  confumption  of  this  article  was  fo  very  in- 
conliderable  in  the  American  States,  that  it  fcarcely 
bears  any  proportion  to  the  others ; it  was  chiefly 
imported  in  a clandeftine  manner  from  Martinico, 
and  from  other  French  and  Dutch  pofieflions. 

C O T F O N 

Was  never  imported  in  any  confiderable  quan- 
tity, there  being  no  demand  for  it,  except  for  the 
home  or  family  manufactures  of  the  country.  It 
was  imported  free  from  the  Britifh  Weft  Indies, 

but 
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but  prohibited  in  the  French  and  Dutch  ports. 
The  demand  was  fo  inconfiderable,  that  it  never 
became  an  objeCt  of  commerce.  The  Dutch,  at 
Surinam,  raife  very  fine  cotton,  and  are  increafing 
their  plantations : it  will  be  run  from  thence. 

COCOA 

Was  in  much  the  lame  degree  of  importance 
as  coffee  and  cotton,  and  was  purchafed  and 
imported  nearly  in  the  fame  manner.  Cocoa  was 
-a  more  confiderable  article  of  import  into  the  Nor- 
thern States  than  coffee. 

SALT. 

A great  part  of  the  fait  confumed  in  the  Ame- 
rican States,  efpecially  for  butter  and  pork,  was 
imported  from  the  1 alt  ifiands  in  the  Weft  Indies  ; 
but  the  planters  had  no  concern  with  it ; it  was  no 
production  of  their  labour,  but  of  the  heat  of  the 
fun,  and  was  collected  by  the  Bermudians,  and 
others,  and  fold  at  a low  price  to  the  fhips  from 
the  continent ; and  not  unfrequently  the  crews  of 
the  Ihips  collected  it  themfelves,  and  were  at  no 
other  expence  than  their  labour. 


ru 
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The  Articles  exported  to  the  Wejl  Indies  weri 
the  following , viz. 

HORSES  for  the  Saddle , 

Came  from  New-England  on  the  bed  terms, 
and  may  be  fupplied  through  Nova-Scotia,  and 
Canada. 

Horfes  for  Draught , and  for  the  Sugar -Works, 

Are  effentially  neceffary  in  the  Windward  iflands, 
and  can  be  had  from  Canada  on  better  terms  than 
from  any  other  country  *,  they  are  final],  but  very 
flrong  and  hardy.  A confiderable  number  of 
mules  go  from  Barbary  to  the  Windward  iflands,, 

f 

WHEAT 

Has  for  feveral  years  pad,  and  previous  to  the 
war,  been  cheaper  in  Canada  than  in  the  American 
States. 

Salted  Betf , Salted  Pork,  Butter,  Candles , and 

Soap. 

No  quantity  of  beef  was  exported  from  any  co- 
lony but  Connecticut.  The  merchants  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Rhode-ifland,  were  fup- 
plied 
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plied  from  thence  and  New  Jerfey.  Mafiachufets 
faked  fome  for  exportation  and  for  the  navy,  of 
an  inferior  quality  to  that  of  Ireland,  and  not  fo 
well  cured.  There  is  but  little  in  Virginia.  The 
beef  of  the  provinces  fouth  of  Pennfylvania  is  not 
good.  Connecticut  fupplied  more  than  all  the 
other  American  States.  The  fouthern  States  make 
very  little  ufe  of  faked  beef ; they  have  but  few 
fhips  to  victual,  and  their  flaves  are  fed  on  Indian 
corn  and  rice.  On  the  back  part  of  the  Carolinas 
and  Georgia  great  herds  of  cattle  are  bred,  very 
fmall  and  lean  ; they  run  wild  in  the  woods.  The 
mildnefs  of  the  winters  enables  them  to  live  with- 
out expence.  The  fettlers  fatten  ^as  many  in  the 
inclofed  paftures  and  meadows  as  they  want  for  their 
home  confumption.  The  wild  cattle,  when  lean, 
are  fold  for  a guinea  or  a guinea  and  a half  to  per- 
sons, who  drive  them  to  Pennfylvania,  where  they 
are  fattened  for  the  Philadelphia  market.  The 
want  of  a demand  may  be  the  caufe  why  the  fet- 
tlers on  the  back  part  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia 
have  not  as  yet  improved  the  breed  of  cattle,  and 
fattened  them  for  exportation.  Their  attention  has 
been  given  to  their  ftaple  articles  — rice,  indigo, 
tobacco,  and  Indian  corn  : but  having  fine  paf- 
tures in  the  back  country,  there  feems  to  be  nothing 
to  prevent  them,  when  there  is  a fofficient  demand 
ip  their  fea-ports.  It  is  pot  long  fince  they  difeo- 

vered 
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vered  they ’could  make  as  good  pork  as  their  North- 
ern neighbours,  and  that  they  can  afford  it  one  third 
cheaper;  their  winters  being  mild,  there  is  no  ex- 
pence attending  the  hogs  till  they  are  fully  grown  ; 
and  Indian  corn,  the  belt  food  for  them,  is  30  per 
cent,  cheaper  in  the  Southern  than  Northern  States. 

1 he  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  Miftifiippi  may  in 
future  fupply  beef  for  exportation,  and  Vermont 
alfo  ; but  the’ latter  principally  through  Canada. 

American  beef  however  does  not  keep  fo  well 
as  the  Irilh ; fait  hardens  it,  and  eats  up  the  fat, 
and  juices.  At  prefent,  beef  undoubtedly  may 
be  imported  cheapeft  and  beft  into  the  Weft- India 
iflands  from  Ireland,  where  the  fairing  of  it,  is  bet- 
ter managed  than  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Cattle 
are  raifed  and  fed  cheaper  there,  and  even  in  En- 
gland, than  in  any  other  of  the  maritime  countries 
in  Europe.  The  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  are  not 
good  pafture  countries  for  cattle;  and  in  the  north- 
ern the  great  feverity  of  the  winters  give  England 
and  Ireland  the  advantage.  The  countries  that 
can  raise  and  feed  cattle  the  cheapeft,  can  in  gene- 
ral affoid  to  underfed  others  alfo  in  the  articles  of 
butter,  candles,  and  foap.  Not  long  fince,  but- 
ter was  imported  into  New  York  from  Ireland  ; 
but,  before  the  war  began,  New  York  exported 
butter  to  the  Weft  Indies.  It  does  not  however 
keep  by  any  means  fo  well  as  the  Irifh.  The  fouth- 
ern ftates  rnuft  take  fome  butter,  foap,  and  can- 
2 dies 
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dies  from  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Weft  Indies 
will  take  a large  quantity  of  thofe  articles  and  fak- 
ed beef.  A conftderable  quantity  of  candles  and 
foap  ufed  to  go  from  England  to  America  : «—  there 
is  a bounty  on  exportation  of  id.  per  pound  on  can- 
dles, and  ifd.  on  foap.  If  the  trade  with  the  Weft 
Indies  ftiould  be  laid  open,  Britain  and  Ireland 
may  lofe  the  foap  and  candle  trade.  Ruflia  ex- 
ported 350  tons  of  the  laft  article  in  1782,  to  dif- 
ferent parts*.  She  has  lowered  the  duty  on  can- 
dles when  exported.  As  to  pork,  the  Carolinas 
raife  fuch  a prodigious  quantity  of  hogs,  and  can 
feed  them  at  fo  little  expence,  as  before  mentioned, 

that  pork  may  be  afforded  there  much  cheaper  than 

. * 

L from 

* Extraordinary  as  it  may  appear,  it  isho  wever  true, 
that  notwithftanding  tallow  is  the  natural  produce  of 
the  Northern  States  of  America,  it  has  been,  and  may 
be  imported  from  Ruflia,  and  fold  as  cheap  as  that  pro- 
duced in  the  country,  leaving  a confiderable  profit  to  the 
importer.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  bar  iron  ; confide- 
rable quantities  of  which  are  imported  into  America, 
from  Ruflia,-  Sweden,  and- Spain;  and  alfo  of  flax,  from 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  R.hode  Ifland,  Mafiachu- 
fets,  and  New  Hampfhire  make  no  Iron,  and  raife  lit- 
tle tallow.  Idowever  no  (late  to  the  fouth  of  Rhode 
Ifland  imported  iron,  mod  of  them  exported  ; but  al- 
though Virginia  and  Maryland  exported  iron  in  pigs 
and  in  4>ars,  they  imported  their  hoes,  axes,  and  all 
forts  even  of  the  moft  heavy  and  common  iron  tools. 
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from  England  or  Ireland,  but  it  is  not  fo  good  as 

that  exported  from  the  latter,  it  does  not  keep  fo 
well,  the  fat  of  the  Carolina  pork  is  fofter. 
As  our  Weft-lndia  iflands  have  the  monopoly  of 
the  Britifh  and  Irifh  markets,  it  is  no  more  than 
equal,  that  they  fhould  take  from  us  whatever  we 
can  fupply*,  though  perhaps  they  might  get  fome 
articles  cheaper  elfewhere.  We  might  get  Weft- 
lndia  produce  much  cheaper  than  theirs. 

SALTED  FISH, 

• » . » 

From  many  circumftanccs  can  be  fent  from 

Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  and  St.  John’s  to 

the  Weft  Indies,  cheaper  than  from  the  American 

• 

States.  Mackerel  may  be  caught  on  the  Britifh 
coaft  and  fent  to  the  Weft  Indies,  nearly,  if  not 
quite  as  cheap  as  the  Planters  ufed  to  get  them, 
from  the  American  States,  allowing  a bounty  equal 
to  the  duty  on  the  fait,  with  which  they  may  be 
cured.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  allow  a farther 
bounty  on  the  exportation,  as  this  bufinefs  would 
employ  a great  number  of  feamen.  — Mackerel 
filliing  is  a confiderable  bufinefs  on  the  coaft  of 
Nova  Scotia,  but  it  might  be  carried  on  as  cheap 
in  our  leas  with  fuch  advantages  — A bounty  is 
allowed  on  herrings  exported  from  Britain. 

: ..  . Lumber* 
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Lumber,  viz.  Staves  and  Hoops , Scantling  and 

Timber  for  Houfe  and  Mill  Frames , Boards, 

Shingles , &c.  . * 

From  the  great  plenty  of  timber  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  Canada,  and  the  beginning  fcarcity  of  it  near  > 
water  carriage  in  the  American  States,  thefe  arti- 
cles may  be  imported  from  the  former,  on  better 
terms  than  from  the  latter.  Hoops  foi  fugar 
hoglheads  are  often  carried  from  England.  Ships 
going  to  the  Weft  Indies  have  only  a light  freight, 
and  carry  out  this  article  ; and  it  will  anivver  to 
carry  from  hence  ftaves  and  boards,  and  they  arc 
of  a fuperior  quality.  The  neceftity  the  States  will 
be  under  of  exporting  their  produce,  will  oblige 
them  to  fell  to  our  Ihipping  that  may  come  for  it, 
all  forts  of  lumber.  Timber  cutting  and  the 
bufinefs  of  the  faw-mills  would  greatly  decreafe,  if 
they  do  not.  There  is  little  profpeft  of  new  mar- 
kets for  them. 


Live  Oxen  and  Sheep , Poultry  of  every  Kind , for 
frejh  Provisions,  & c.  in  the  IJlands . - 

A confiderable  number  of  oxen  and  fonie  ftiecp 
have  been  fent  from  New  England  to  the  "VV  ind- 
ward  Illands,  but  none  to  Jamaica mutton  is 

not  a general  food  iot  > P 

t 2 however 
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however  bred  there.  Nova  Scotia  may  raife  oxen 
fufEcient  for  the  ifiaads,  having  fine  paftures.  The 
Britifh  army  and  inhabitants  in  the  town  of  Bof- 
ton,  during  the  blockade  in  1775,  ar>d  1776,  were 
fupplied  with  vaft  quantities  of  frefh  provifions  of 
every  kind  from  thence ; ten  years  before,  Hali- 
fax was  in  ,a  great  meafure  fupplied  from  New  En- 
gland with  frefh  provifions;  and  had  not  the  de- 
mand during,  the  war,  been  fo  exceeding  great, 
frefh  meat  would  have  been  under  two-pence  a 
pound  in  Nova  Scotia.  Poultry  will  probably  be 
purchafed  cheaper  in  Canada  than  in  the  American 
States.  The  Bermudians  before  the  war  generally 
exported  from  30  to  40,000  ducks,  and  large 
quantities  of  onions  to  the  Wefl-India  iflands  for 
fale,. ' orno 

‘>;.t  ijmi  pair,  o ■.*  4ill  . ,,  ' * , . 

RICE,  INDIAN  CORN \ and  TOBACCO. 

or  rice  no  great  quantity  goes  to  the  Weft  Indies; 
what  is  fent  goes  chiefly  from  South  Carolina.  In- 
dian corn  is  much  preferred  to  it,  which  is  chiefly 
exported  from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina : The 

planters  railed  provifions  for  their  negroes  in  a 
great  meafure  during  the  war ; but  it  can  hardly 
anfwer  at  arty  other  times,  except  a few  yams, 
or  potatoes  for  prefent  ufe.  They  alio  raife  near- 
ly tobacco  enough  for  the  negroes.  Bermuda 
yefleis*  will  bring  as  tnuch  of  thefe  articles  as  are 

* wanted ; 


wanted,  and  alfo  lumber,  cheaper  than  the  veflels 
of  the  American  States. 

As  to  the  African  trade,  Congrefs,  and  fome  of 

the  General  Aflemblies  have  declared  againft  it. 

% 

Probably  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  muft  continue 
it  for  fome  time**  but  the  importation  by  no  means 
kept  pace  with  the  increafe.  The  price  of  flaves  was 
lowered  before  the  war*  flaves  born  in  the  coun- 
try were  preferred,  as  feafoned  to  the  climate. 

a?  ,..v.  pp * i i y - .. 

* And  the  "Northern  States  will  carry  it  on  for  the 
fake  of  difpofing  of  a vaft  quantity  of  their  rum,  which 
Africa  took.  The  negroes  purchafed  on  that  coaft  with 
the  New  England  rum,  were  carried  to  the  Weft  Indies, 

there  fold,  and  the  money  fent  to  Europe,  to  pay  for 

■ * 

goods  received  from  thence. 

Although  the  trade  were  infinitely  advantageous  to 
England,  the  difcontinuance  of  it,  is  much  to  be  wifh- 
ed,  unlefs  we  can  learn  to  treat  the  negroes  better  j 
the  Americans  ufe  them  much  better  than  we  do, 
and  the  French  ftill  better  than  the  Americans. 

\ ficV  fDiw  r*  -f  /,  , ; 
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From  the  foregoing  ftate.  of  the  imports  and 
exports  of  the  American  States  to  and  from  Europe 
and  the  Weft  Indies,  a judgment  may  be  formed 
of  their  natural  courfe  and  tendency  — of  their  im- 
portance,— and  of  the  meafures  that  fliould  be 
adopted  by  Great  Britain  j or  rather,  it  appears, 
that  little  is  to  be  done,  and  our  great  care  Ihould 
be,  to  avoid  doing  mifchief.  The  American  States 
are  feparated  from  us  and  independent,  confe- 
quently  foreign ; the  declaring  them  fuch,  puts 
them  in  the  only  fltuation,  in  which  they  can  be; 
all  difficulty  is  removed,  nothing  is  hazarded,  no 
hidden  mifchief  is  to  be  dreaded,  but  relying  on 
thofe  commercial  principles  and  regulations  under 
which  our  trade  and  navy  have  become  fo  great. 
Great  Britain  will  lofe  few  of  the  advantages  fhe 
pofiefied  before  the  American  States  became  in- 
dependent, and  with  prudent  management  flic 
will  have  as  much  of  the  trade  as  it  will  be  her 

• '-♦Si.*.  A 

intereft  to  wifli  for,  without  any  expence  to  the 
State,  of  civil  eftablifhment  or  protection. 

The  Navigation  * aft  prevented  the  Dutch  from 
being  the  carriers  of  our  trade.  The  violation  or 

relaxation 

* The  Navigation  aft  was  eftablifhed  during  the 
civil  wars,  and  was  confirmed  at  the  Reftoration.  At 
that  time  the  commercial  tonnage  of  the  kingdom  was 
little  more  than  95,000  tons.  In  1774  it  had  rifen  to 
near  800,000  tons. 
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relaxation  of  that  aft  in  favour  of  the  Weft-lndia 
Iflands,  or  of  the  American  States,  will  give  that 
advantage  to  the  New- Englanders  *,  and  en- 
courage to  the  greateft  degree  the  marine  of 
America.  The  bill,  in  its  prefent  date,  allowing 
an  open  trade  between  the  American  States  and 
our  iflands,  relinquilhes  the  only  ufe  and  advan- 
tage of  colonies  or  Weft-India  iflands,  the  mo- 
nopoly of  their  confumption,  and  the  carriage  of 
‘■their  produce ; for  that  objeft  alone  we  could  be 
tempted,  to  fupport  the  vaft  expence  of  their 
maintenance  and  protection.  Our  late  wars  have 
been  for  the  exclusive  trade  of  America,  and  our 
enormous  debt  has  been  incurred  for  that  objeft. 
Our  remaining  colonies  on  the  continent  and 
iflands,  and  the  favourable  date  of  Englifh  ma- 
nufactures, may  dill  give  us,  almoft  exclufively, 
the  trade  of  America ; but  the  bill  grants  the 

Weft. 

-♦ 

* And  to  them  only,  for  none  of  the  other  dates 
have  any  (hipping,  but  the  bill  will  in  the  moll  effec- 
tual manner  encourage  the  feveral  provinces  to  rahe 
{hipping.  Should  the  Weft  India  trade  be  laid  open 
to  (hips  carrying  the  flag  of  the  American  States, 
their  allies,  the  French  and  Dutch,  will  avail  them- 
felves  of  it,  as  they  did  of  the  Imperial  in  Europe, 
and  our  iflands  will  foon  be  as  much  crowded  with 
foreign  lbip.ping,  as  the  port  of  Qftend  has  latelV 

been,  4 


■V 
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Weft-India  trade  to  the  American  States  on  better 
terms  than  we  can  have  it  ourfelves,  and  thefe 
advantages  are  bellowed,  while  local  circumftances 
infure  many  others,  which  it  is  our  duty  to  guard 
again  ft,  rather  than  promote.  It  makes  it  the 
intereft  of  our  merchants  to  trade  under  the  Ame- 
rican flag.  Shipping,  and  every  provifion  necef- 
fary  for  (hipping,  may  be  had  in  America  at  much 
lefs  expence  than  is  required  here  It  is  the 
policy  of  France  and  Spain,  not  to  fuffer  foreign 
vefiTels  to  trade  to  their  iftands  and  colonies,  and 
our  own  maxims  have  hitherto  been  the  fame ; 
but  the  bill,  without  the  lead  neceflity,  gives  up 

this 

***  ' ' ^ **'•  i * . • , Mil  ) 
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* The  timber,  mails,  yards,  tar,  and  pitch,  are  much 
cheaper  than  in  England.  It  is  faid  the  hull  of  a ihip, 
built  here  for  example,  of  200  tons,  will  coil  nearly 
as  much  as  a Ncw-England  ihip  completed  for  fea, 

viz.  about  1000 1.  Very  little  wrought  iron  for  (hip 

/ 

building  is  imported  into  North  America  from  Europe. 
How  the  former  is  provided  with  cordage  and  fails 
has  been  already  ftated.  It  is  alfo  faid  the  Americans 
navigate  with  fewer  hands  than  we  do,  or  have  'a 
greater  proportion  of  boys.  It  is  allowed  they  navi- 
gate much  cheaper  5 their  failors  are  more  tradlable, 
and  arc  eafier  fed.  Wages  are  nearly  the  fame,  but 
they  are  paid  to  advantage,  becaufe  they  are  frequently 
paid  in  goods  on  their  return,  mod  r:of  the  Ame- 
rican failors  have  fixed  places  of  rcfidencc,  .and  arc 
fond  of  their  native  country.  .n  : •„ 
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this  moft  neceflary  reftridtion,  and  our  whole 
commercial  fyftem.  The  French,  indeed,  opened 
the  trade  to  their  Weft-India  iflands  in  1779 , to 
neutral  nations*  that  they  might  take  every  Teaman 
they  poffibly  could  for  their  navy,  and  to  pre- 
ferve  their  iflands  from  ftarving.  The  confe- 
quences  would  Toon  have  been  the  deftrudtion  of 
their  navy,  as  it  was  of  their  trade.  Ships  from 
all  parts  went  to  their  iflands,  and  carried  the 
produce  whereyer  they  pleafed.  Weft  India  pro- 
duce became  fcarce  in  France  at  the  time  it  was 
plentiful  in  the  north.  The  revenue  failed.  France 
loft  one  million  and  a half  fterling,  and  the  Tame 
lofs  would  have  been  annually  repeated  as  long 
as  the  war  continued.  There  was  an  end  of  the 
trade.  There  was  no  nurfery  for  Teamen  left,  and 
if  the  war  had  continued,  Teveral  fhips  muft  have 
been  laid  up  every  year  for  want  of  Tailors.  Re- 
preTenrations  came  from  Bourdeaux,  Nantes*, 
&c.  and  immediately  on  the  figning  of  the  pre- 
liminaries, the  permiftion  for  neutral  nations  to 
go  to  her  iflands  was  withdrawn  -j- : and  To  jealous 
were  the  French  of  the  trade  of  their  iflands,  that 
before  the  lofs  of  Canada  and  Louifbourg,  thofe 

M colonies 

* No  lefs  than  twelve  capital  houfes  in  Bourdeaux, 
*nd  in  the  other  Tea  ports  of  France,  failed  in  the 
fpace  of  a fortnight. 

t The  fame  was  done  at  the  Havannah, 
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colonies  were  not  allowed  a direct  trade  to  them, 
and  France  has  had  the  good  fenfe,  by  her  treaty 
with  the  American  States,  to  withhold  the  very 
thing  we  are  feeking  to  give  up. 

By  any  violation  or  relaxation  of  the  Navigation 
adt,  that  aft  will  be  entirely  loft  as  to  Ireland : 
that  kingdom  expreffly  adopted  it  only,  as  long  as 
it  fhould  remain  unaltered  in  Great  Britain.  It  is 
a principal  tie  between  the  two  countries ; but, 
befides  the  lofs  of  the  aft,  as  far  as  it  confines  Ire- 
land, we  fhould  involve  ourfelves  moft  ferioully 
with  that  kingdom  in  another  refpeft.  Ireland  re- 
ceived, as  a right,  every  advantage  fhe  had  lately 
acquired,  except  the  participation  of  the  monopoly 
of  the  Weft-India  confumption  of  Britifh  produdts 
and  manufactures,  for  that  fhe  was  thankful,  and 
in  return  pafted  the  adt  which  encreafed  the 
duties  on  fugars,  and  other  Weft-India  articles, 
and  engages  to  augment  them  farther  in  propor- 
tion to  the  dudes,  which  may  in  future  be  im- 
pofed  upon  them  in  Great  Britain,  and  lays  pro- 
hibitory duties  on  fimilar  articles  from  foreign 
iflands.  By  this  bill  that  monopoly  would  ceafe*, 
deprived  of  the  advantage,  Ireland  will  think 
Britain  has  done  away  the  confideration,  that  in- 
duced her  to  fhut  her  ports  againft  foreign  fugars. 
The  Irifh  aft  laying  prohibitory  duties  is  biennial, 

and 
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and  will  expire  next  Chriftmas ; and  it  is  not  to 
be  fuppofed,  under  the  circumftance  alluded  to, 
it  would  be  continued.  Her  redrefs  might  be  to 
take  foreign  Weft-India  goods;  at  lead,  (lie 
would  not  think  it  necefiary  to  charge  her  own 
confumption  of  fugars  with  higher  duties  than 
are  required  from  America.  She  will  expedt  to 
have  Weft-India  goods  on  as  good  terms  as  the 
American  Stares,  now  become  foreign.  Weft-India 
planners  fhould  confider,  whether  a diredt  trade  to 
the  American  States  will  recompenfe  them  for  the 
lofs  of  the  Irifh  confumption,  and  Parliament 
fhould  confider  what  would  be  the  ftate  of  finug- 
gling  from  Ireland  into  this  country,  if  Ireland 

fhould  become  the  repofitory  for  foreign  Weft' 

» 

India  goods,  or  of  our  own,  under  low  duties. 

The  reprefentation  of  the  committee  of  Weft- 
India  planters  and  merchants  to  the  King’s  Mini- 
fters,  fets  forth,  that  “ the  permiffion  of  American 
fhips,  as  heretofore,  freely  to  bring  the  produce  of 
the  dominions  of  the  American  States  to  the  fugar 
colonies,  and  take  back  the  produce  of  our  iftands 
in  return,  is  obvioufly  efiential.”  The  wool- 
growers  of  England  might  alfo  fay,  a free  exporta- 
tion of  wool  is  obvioufly  eflfential  to  their  iutereft ; 
but  it  would  put  an  end  to  our  moft  valuable  ex- 
port of  woollens : it  would  enable  France  to  under- 
fell us.  It  has  been  faid  that  the  iflands  cannot 
exift  without  an  open  trade  to  the  American  States ; 

M2  it 
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Jt  may  be  a(ked,  how  they  have  exifted  during  the 
war,  when  even  Canada  or  Nova  Scotia,  and  alfo 
England  and  Ireland,  were  not  open  to  them  with- 
out great  expence  and  rifk  ? They  got  their  lumber 
by  prizes,  and  through  neutral  iflands ; but  not  lb 
much  as  may  now  be  got  immediately  from  Canada 
and  Nova  Scotia.  The  lumber  of  thofe  colonies 
is  the  belt  in  America.  Some  little  time  may  be 
neceflary  before  a full  fupply  of  all  the  articles  they 
can  produce,  will  be  obtained ; but  it  will  be  bet- 
ter for  this  country  to  allow  a bounty  on  lumber, 
conveyed  in  Britifh  veffels  from  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia  to  the  Well;  Indies,  for  a limitted  time, 
than  to  facrifice  cur  carrying-trade  ; alfo  a bounty 
on  building  fhips  in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  to 
be  employed  in  the  carrying-trade  to  the  Weft  In- 
dies ; alfo  a fmall  bounty,  for  a limited  time,  on 
making  wheat  into  flour  * in  Canada,  to  encou- 
rage mills  f there. 

From 

* In  general,  as  to  the  bounties,  we  had  better  with- 
draw them  in  as  many  inftances  as  pofiible,  and  take  off 
duties  on  raw  materials  imported,  at  leaft  to  the  amount 
of  the  faving  from  bounties  but  in  the  prefent  cafe  it 
might  be  advifeable  to  give  bounties  for  five  or  feveq. 
years  certain.  Five  (hillings  per  ton  on  Canada  or  Nova 
Scotia  built  (hips,  not  under  forty  tons,  would  encou- 
rage many  articles  there,  and  draw  workmen  thither. 
To  encourage  mills,  one  (hilling  per  cwt.  on  bifeuit  or 
flour  exported.  Five  (hillings  per  ipoo  feet  on  lumber, 
boards,  fcantlings,  (laves,  &c. 

f There  is  only  one  capital  mill  now  in  Canada. 
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From  the  bay  of  Fundy  or  Halifax  to  our  iflands, 
except  Jamaica,  the  navigation  is  Sorter  and 
quicker  than  from  the  American  States.  Veflels 
going  from  the  latter  are  obliged  to  fleer  tar  to  the 
eaft  to  get  into  the  trade-winds.  From  the  moft 
leeward  iflands,  the  paflage  to  the  gulph  of  St, 
Laurence  may  be  made  in  15,  20,  or  25  days,  al- 
though 3 ri  or  40  may  be  neceffary  to  go  to  Quebec. 

Under  the  article  of  wheat,  it  has  appeared  how 
amply  Canada  can  fupply  our  iflands*  . It  appears 
alfo,  that  no  part  of  the  world  furnifhes  greater 
advantages  for  lhip-building.  The  oak  of  Canada 
is  heavier,  and  much  more  lading  than  that  of 
New  England.  In  fhort,  it  is  unqueftionably  a 
faff,  that  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  and  the  ifland  of 
St.  John,  will  foon  become  capable,  with  very  little 
encouragement,  of  fupplying  our  iflands  with  all 
the  fhipping,  fid),  timber,  and  lumber  of  every 
kind,  and  with  mill  or  draft  horfes,  with  flour, 
and  feveral  other  articles  they  may  want ; and 
Bermuda  fhipping  alone  might  fupply  the  iflands 
with  fuch  articles  as  will  be  wanted  from  the  Sou- 
thern States,  viz.  Indian  corn,  rice,  and  the  little 
tobacco  that  may  be  neceffary  in ’addition  to  what 
is  grown  in  the  Wed  Indies,  for  the  negroes. 

The  Weft -India  planters  undoubtedly  would 

derive  advantage  from  the  fhipping  of  the  Ame- 
rican 
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i'ican  States  being  permitted  to  carry  their  produce 
to  any  part  of  the  world  ; the  value  of  their  pro- 
duce might  be  raifed,  and  the  price  of  freight 
would  be  much  lowered  by  the  competition  ; but 
furely  they  are  liberal  men,  and,  on  reflection,  will 
not,  from  the  moft  felf-interefled  motive,  with 
the  greateft  mifchief  to  the  empire.  Many  do  not  •, 
it  any  fliould,  we  mull  not,  for  their  emolument, 
facrifice  the  marine  of  England,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  their  trade.  Much  may  be  done  in  other 
v.a)s  for  the  Weft-India  planters  and  merchants.* 
It  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be  relieved  in  the  man- 
ner of  paying  duties,  and  fome,  perhaps,  might 
be  lowered  i more  efficacious  means  might  be  ta- 
ken to  prevent  fmuggling  foreign  produce  into 
thefe  kingdoms ; and  it  is  to  be  wifhed  the  ftate  of 
the  country  would  allow  the  duty  on  luni  to  be 
lowered  ; perhaps  it  would  be  the  moft  effectual 
means  of  preventing  the  fmuggling  of  French 
brandies  among  us.  Delays  at  the  Cuftom-houfe 
may  be  lemoved,  and  reforms  made  therein  many 
points  to  the  advantage  of  the  trader  and  of  the 
revenue.  Encouragement  undoubtedly  might  be 
given  for  the  growth  of  indigo,  coffee,  cocoa,  and 

given 

Tlie  Britifh  Weft-India  iflands  would  be  ruined  by 
a reparation  from  this  country,  if  either  independent,  or 
annexed  to  the  American  States,  or  conquered  by 
}•  ranee.  Ine  monopoly  of  the  Britifh  market  alone 
enables  them  to  fell  at  their  high  prices. 
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tobacco  *,  on  fuch  lands  as,  from  foil  and  fitua- 
tion,  are  unfit  for  the  culture  of  fugar  •,  and  there 
are  great  tracts  of  uncultivated  lands  in  the  iflands, 
very  fit  for  thofe  articles.  Cotton  alfo  might  be  a 
valuable  produce  f . 

Our  Weft-India  ifiands  will  have  many  advan- 
tages in  North  America.  The  States  cannot  get 
rum  elfewhere  in  any  quantity,  of  a good  qua- 
lity^; i and  though  much  was  diftilled  by  the  New- 
Englanders  from  mol  a fifes  imported  from  the  French 
ifiands,  it  was  of  a bad  quality,  and  was  moftly 
exported.  A great  part  of  their  own  confumption 
was  lupplied  from  our  ifiands,  and  has  been  ftated 
before  as  one  of  their  greateft  imports.  The  im- 
portation into  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  of  the  in- 
ferior rum,  diftilled  by  the  American  States, 
ftiould  be  prohibited  § ; and  the  ufe  of  foreign  fu- 
gars  in  thofe  colonies  muft  be  prevented. 

The 

9;  Tobacco  of  a tolerable  good  quality  has  been  railed 
in  St.  Vincent’s  with  very  little  labour,  and  might,  with 
ik.il!  and  attention,  be  greatly  improved. 

f The  demand  for  Bird  or  Cayenne  pepper  increafes. 
It  grows  wild  in  the  ifiands,  and  might  be  cultivated  to 
advantage. 

j;  The  rum  from  Demerary  (which  is  in  great  part 
fettled  by  planters  from  Barbadoes)  is  good,  but  the  quan- 
tity is  inconfiderable.  Surinam  has  but  one  diftillery. 

§ To  prohibit  New  England  rum  from  being  im- 
ported into  Canada,  will  be  a neccfiary  and  wife  mea- 
2 fare. 
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The  increafe  of  the  confumption  of  fugaf  muft 
continue  to  a great  amount.  As  yet  fugar  is  not 

commonly 

fure.  The  quantity  that  has  been  formerly  imported 
from  thofe  provinces  alone  into  Canada,  amounted  to 
400,000  gallons,  for  which  they  received  payments  in 
money,  or  by  bills  on  London. 

To  flop  a trade  fo  pernicious  to  Great  Britain  and 
that  province,  at  the  defire  of  the  merchants,  a provin- 
cial duty  of  nine-pence  per  gallon  was  laid  on  it ; but 
government  in  part  deftroyed  the  good  effect  this  would 
have  had,  by  laying,  at  the  fame  time,  a duty  of  fix- 
pence  per  gallon  on  rum  from  the  Weft  Indies,  and  of 
truce-pence  per  gallon  on  brandies  from  Britain. 

Nova  Scotia,  St.  John’s,  and  Canada,  have  diftiL 
leries  already,  which  may  be  greatly  increafed  and  foon. 
In  favour  of  thefe  diftilleries,  rum  imported  into  Ca- 
nada and  Nova  Scotia,  pays  one  Bulling  per  gallon, 
which  goes  to  the  fupport  of  their  civil  government. 
The  foreign  molafles  imported,  pays  only  one  penny, 
but  as  that  penny  will  not  be  paid  by  the  diftilleries  of 
*.he  American  States,  it  ought  to  be  taken  off  in  favour 
of  thofe  of  our  remaining  colonies.  One  hundred  gal- 
lons of  common  molaffes,  make  one  hundred  gallons  of 
rum ; the  better  fort  will  make  one  hundred  and  five 
gallons.  In  the  Weft  Indies,  in  crop  time,  the  feum  of 
the  iugar,  added  to  the  molaffes,  will  produce  an  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  or  an  hundred  and  twenty  gallons, 

which 
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commonly  ufed  in  one  half  of  Europe.  It  is  faid 
the  confumption  of  England  and  Ireland  is  fo 
much  increafed,  as  to  take  almoft  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  our  i (lands.  France  is  increafing  her  fuo-ar 
plantations;  and  nothing  but  bad  management  or 
extravagance,  can  prevent  our  iflands  from  felling 
as  cheap  as  the  French,  although  they  now  under- 
fell us  fo  greatly.  The  Spaniards  cultivate  bare- 
ly fufficient  fugar  for  their  own  confumption. 
The  Southern  provinces  of  the  American  States 
never  can  fucceed  in  that  article,  — frofts  and 
north-weft  winds  will  prevent.  Attempts  have 
been  made  at  New  Orleans,  and  have  failed  ; a 
great  field,  therefore,  will  be  open  for  the  fugar 
coiOnies ; and  when  it  is  neceffary  to  relieve  them, 
it  muft  be  done  by  other  means  than  the  facrifice 
of  our  carrying-trade,  the  nurfery  of  our  feamen.' 
Canada  and  Nova-Scotia  will  foon  amply  1 up  ply 
•.he  principal  articles  wanted  in  the  iflands,  except 
Indian  corn  and  rice  ; and  if  there  fttould  be  a dif- 
ficulty in  getting  thefe  articles,  the  cheapnefs  of 
wheat  in  Canada  will  foon  afford  a good  fubftitute 
for  them. 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  dated,  that  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  with  refpedt  to  lumber  and 

N provifions, 

which  gives  confiderable  advantage  to  the  Weft -India 
diftill.eries. 
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provifions,  except  in  the  beginning,  and  that  may 
be  obviated.  Britifh  fhipping  muft  go  from  our 
iftands  and  colonies  to  the  American  States,  and 
cannot  be  refufed  admittance  on  the  fame  footing 
as  in  other  foreign  countries ; efpecially  as  thofe 
States  from  whence  we  want  to  draw  fupplies, 
have  no  fhipping  of  their  own.  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  can  have  none,  and  yet  the  rice  they  ex- 
ported before  the  war  required,  30,000  tons  of  flip- 
ping. Will  the  planters  or  merchants  there,  keep 
the  rice  to  peril'll,  rather  than  flip  it  in  Britifh  lliips  ? 
The  flipping  belonging  to  Virginia  and  Maryland 
was  alfo  deftroyed  ; and  when  New  York  is  evacu- 
ated, that  fate  muft  be  without  flipping;  can  it 
then  be  fuppofed  the  former  will  refufe  their  tobac- 
co, or  the  latter  their  provifions  and  lumber  to  Bri- 
tifti  flips  ? If  they  ftiould,  they  will  lofe  the  mar- 
ket to  our  ifands,  of  which  they  might  always 
have  a flare  through  our  flipping.  But  no  mandate 
of  Congrefs  will  prevent  thofe  of  the  States,  whofe 
intereft  it  is,  rrom  fupplying  us  with  any  article 
we  want. 

If  the  American  States  Ihould  endeavour  to  pay 
their  debts  *,  their  commerce  will  be  burthened 

9 • 

wi  th 

* America  emitted  200  millions  of  dollars,  or  above 
40  millions  fterling  in  paper,  and  then  borrowed.  — 
Her  debt  to  Europe  is  about  two  millions  fterling,  to 
which  her  demeftic  debt  added,  the  amount  is  about 


nine 
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with  duties  and  taxes,  and  the  lands  and  produce 
of  the  farmers  muft  for  fome  time  lie  under  very 

N 2 heavy 

nine  millions  and  a half  flerling,  exclufive  of  the  paper 

money  depreciated  in  the  hands  of  the  public 

A pamphlet  lately  publifhed  at  Philadelphia  by  Con- 
grefs,  and  faid  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Morris,  ftates, 
the  foreign  debt  on  the  xft  of  January  laft,  at  7,885,085 
Dollarsj  the  domeftic  debt  34,115,290  dollars;  the 
annual  intereft  to  be  paid  2,415,956  dollars ; but  they 
are  generally  believed  to  be  more.  Frahce  fent  (not 
included  in  the  debt)  above  600,000 1.  fterling  in  fpecie 
to  America,  being  obliged  to  fend  cafh,  finding  her  bills 
for  a long  time,  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  below  par, 
whilft  bills  on  London  were  at  the  fame  time  above  par, 
in  Philadelphia  and  Bofton.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the 
war,  French  bills,  from  the  punctual  payment  of  the 
preceeding  draughts,  rofe  nearly  to  par,  but  the  pur- 
chafers  were  taken  in  ; the  French  court  ftopt  payment 
and  put  them  over  for  twelve  months,  with  intereft ; 
and  the  holders  in  want  of  ready  money,  were  obliged 
to  allow  a difeount  from  16  to  20  per  cent,  to  raife  it 
on  thofe  bills,  which  lofs  was  one  caufe  of  feveral 
capital  failures  — From  this  it  may  be  fairly  inferred, 
that  French  credit  and  French  paper,  will  never  be  on 
a par  with  Englifh,  in  America. 

It  has  been  alked,  what  is  become  of  the  money  we 
have  fent  during  the  war  to  America  ? Some  is  come 
back  — a confiderable  part  is  the  circulating  cafh  within 

our  lines. Many  Britifh  fubje&s  in  New  York  have 

very  large  fums  in  their  pofTeflion.  The  Dutch  and 
Germans,  whofe  number  is  not  inconfiderable,  have 

hoarded 
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heavy  impofitions.  If,  then,  the  agriculture  afrd 
commerce,  and  fifheries  of  Canada,  St.  John’s, 
and  Nova  Scotia,  be  left  not  only  free,  but  re- 
ceive proper  encouragement,  the  important  confe- 
quences  are  too  evident,  to  need  their  being  pointed 
out  or  enlarged  on.  The  diftilleries,  the  fiihenes, 
and  Ihip-building,  have  heretofore  been  the  only 
refources  and  fupports  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Northern  American  States.  A large  proportion 
cf  the  fhips  when  built,  were  fent  to  the  Weft 
Indies  with  cargoes  of  timber,  lumber,  and  fifh ; 
and  to  Europe,  to  be  fold  or  take  freight ; and  a 
great  part  of  the  rum  diddled  in  the  American 
States  was  confumed  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  Cana- 
da, and  in  the  fifheries  on  the  Banks  of  Newfound- 
land, &c.  But  the  diftilleries  may  be  carried  on 

to 

hoarded  up  — aftd  it  is  believed,  confiderable  fums  are 
concealed.  Fart  went  into  the  country  for  provifions  ; 
much  provifions  could  not  be  brought  in  clandeftinely, 
and  the  greateft  part  of  the  money  came  back  to  New 
York,  &c.  to  purchafe  Britdh  goods,  or  to  purchafe 
bills  of  exchange,  which  were  fent  in  payment  to  Eu- 
rope and  the  Weft  Indies.  Money  to  a confiderable 
amount  came  alfo  to  New  York,  for  the  fame  purpofes 
from  Philadelphia,  got  by  a very  advantageous  trade  to 
the  Havannah,  which  is  now  at  an  end.  And  much 
money  went  from  Philadelphia,  and  other  parts  of 
the  American  States  to  St.  Euftatia  before  it  was 
taken,  to  purchafe  our  manufactures  from  the  Dutch; 
fo  that  it  is  not  probable,  much  fpecie  will  remain  in 
America  in  confequence  of  the  war.  Her  exports 

were 
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to  as  oreat  profit  in  Nova  Scotia  as  on  any  part  o* 
the  continent ; as  may  alfo  the  important  bufinefs 
of  jfhip- building ; and  nothing  can  be  more  evi- 
dent than  that  Nova  Scotia,  and  St.  John’s  illand, 
in  particular,  is  better  fituated  for  the  fifheries  than 
any  other  country  whatever.  In  fhort,  if  proper 
attention  is  paid  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  St.  John  s 
Bland,  the  lands  in  thofe  provinces,  at  prelent  Oi 
little  value,  will  encreafe  in  their  price  moie  rapid- 
ly than  can  at  fir  ft  be  imagined. 

It  is  obvious  how  neceflary  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia  are  to  our  iflands.  Wefhould  therefore  put 
thofe  colonies  on  the  beft  poflible  footing ; and 
the  government  of  Canada  fliould  be  altered. 

But  the  undertaking  is  delicate  and  difficult,  and 
fome  of  our  ableft  politicians  will  objed.  That 
the  Canadians  in  general  are  difeontented  uu- 
der  their  prefent  government,  appears  from  the 
aid  and  countenance  which  they  gave  the  Ameri- 
can army  when  in  Canada*.  If  we  are  not  wife 

enough 

were  prodigioufly  diminifhed,  and  fometimes  almoft 
ccafed.  — After  the  idea  of  ftarving  our  people  was 
over,  the  Americans  would  have  got  all  our  money, 
and  would  have  fhewn  themfelves  better  politicians,  if 
they  had  fuffered  provifions  to  go  publicly  into  New 
York;  it  would  have  enabled  them  to  carry  on  the 
war ; the  greater  part  of  the  goods  that  went  from  Bri- 
tain, were  paid  for  in  ready  money. 

* It  did  not  arife  from  a wifh  to  return  to  the  domi- 
nion of  France  ; they  had  experienced  the  advantage 
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enough  to  give  them  a free  conftitution  and  go- 
vernment agreeable  to  the  wiffies  of  the  people, 
the  encouragement  and  aid  they  might  have  from 
their  neighbours  may  promote  the  wifh  of  a go- 
vernment independent  of  Great  Britain.  A mili- 
tary police  is  bad  for  a town,  except  in  a (late  of 
war,  but  totally  inadequate  for  the  government 
of  a large  country,  fuch  as  Canada*.  The  exor- 
bitant fees  of  office,  the  expence  of  obtaining  juf- 
tice  in  the  Courts  there,  and  the  great  diftance, 

in 

of  belonging  to  Britain.  They  were  kept  poor  under 
the  French  government:  they  have  grown  rich  under 
ours.  Their  priefts  acknowledge  that  they  have,  in 
great  meafure,  loft  their  influence.  The  French  Cana- 
dians were  diflatisfied,  but  the  fettlers  fince  the  peace 
of  1763  ftill  more  fo.  The  caufe  of  their  difeontent 
will  be  explained. 

* The  north  fide  of  the  province  of  Quebec, 
from  Detroit  to  St.  John’s  River  in  Labrador,  is  1200 
miles  in  length,  by  about  150  in  depth,  exclufive  of  the 
part  fouth  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  is  by  far  too 
great  an  extent  for  one  government ; hut  it  is  by  no 
means  certain,  that  it  will  be  good  policy  in  England 
to  encourage  fettlements  above  Montreal.  Nova 
Scotia  will  make  two  governments,  the  divifion  is  ob- 
vious. The  mouth  of  the  river  St.  John,  will  be  a 
good  fituation  for  a frontier  town.  If  the  provincial 
corps  that  are  to  be  carried  to  Nova  Scotia  and  dilband- 
ed  there,  ffiould  be  put  on  a proper  footing,  they  may 
continue  to  be  of  great  fervice,  and  lay  the  foundation 
of  future  fafety.  A fmali  additional  expence,  as  the 
• 2.  officers 
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in  many  cafes,  from  them,  are  confidered  as 
weighty  grievances,  and  are  loudly  complained  of 
by  the  Canadians.  If  we  could  find  out  that  go- 
vernment they  would  like  bed  — if  they  could 
agree  in  their  ideas  of  the  beft  form  of  government, 
— they  ought  to  have  it  according  to  their  wifbes, 
except  in  fuch  points  as  clafli  with  the  neceffary 
commercial  interefts  of  the  country  that  nurtures, 
encourages,  and  protedts  them.  All  grievances 
and  every  fource  of  jealoufy  or  fufpicion  fhould  be 
removed,  every  inhabitant  would  then  apprehend 
a change  of  government  as  the  greateft  evil,  and 
every  man  would  readily  take  arms  for  its  defence, 
and  by  thofe  means  only,  the  provinces  fhould  be 
prelerved.  No  taxes  fhould  in  future  be  impofed 
by  Great  Britain,  nor  fhould  any  be  railed,  but 
for  their  own  benefit,  and  for  their  defence  and 
fecurity  *;  when  they  are  able,  they  fhould  pay 
the  whole  of  their  expences,  and  fixed  falaries  to 
their  governors,  &c.  At  prefent  they  have  no 
reprefentatives  j they  fhould  have  a General  Afiem- 

bly, 

officers  are  to  be  on  half  pay,  and  refide  in  the  coun- 
try, would  enable  thofe  corps  to  affiemble  occafionally, 
and  with  them,  two  regular  battalions  at  Halifax, 
might  be  fufficient  for  the  province,  unlefs  a battalion 
towards  the  frontier  of  New  England  fhould  be 
neceffiary. 

* Nothing  could  be, more  impolitic,  or  of  a more 
mifehievous  tendency  at  the  time,  than  the  law  paffied, 
not  long  fince  in  IJaft  Florida,  for  raifing  a perpetual 


revenue 
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bly,  and  trial  by  jury,  in  civil  as  well  as  criminal 

cafes.  If  their  conftitution  fhould  be  formed  on 

- ■ • 

the  bed  plan  of  our  late  colonies  it  will  draw- 
many  inhabitants  from  them,  affording  an  afylum 
to  the  oppreffed,  and  to  thofe  who  may  fee  the 
advantage  of  living  under  a Britifh  government, 
and  enjoying  its  benefits : our  Provinces  will  lud- 
denly  become  powerful,  and  objects  of  envy  to 
✓ thofe,  who  have  preferred  anarchy,  diflradtion, 
and  heavy  taxes,  to  the  equitable  and  wife  go- 
vernment offered  to  them  by  the  commifiioners. 

But 

revenue  of  5 per  cent,  upon  foreign  trade,  at  the  dif- 
pofal  of  parliament.  It  would  have  produced  little,  and 
it  had  the  appearance  of  proceeding  from  the  fuggef- 
tions  of  thofe  in  power,  contrary  to  the  principle 
which  it  was  fo  neceffary  to  imprefs. 

* In  fome  of  the  colonies,  the  Council  was  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  and  the  office  was  held  during  pieafure. 
In  other  colonies  it  was  chofen  annually  by  the  people. 
The  Council  ffiould  be  more  independent  of  the 
Crown,  and  entirely  independent  of  the  people:  the 
members  of  it  ffiould  hold  their  offices,  during  their 
good  behaviour.  If  prejudice  or  policy  feem  to  make 
it  neceffary,  that  none  but  Proteftants  ffiould  be  of 
the  Council,  yet  Roman  Catholics  ought  to  be  capable 
of  being  elected  of  the  Affembly.  The  Council  would 
be  a fufficient  check  on  them.  Europe,  now  in  a great 
meafure  devoid  of  fanaticifm  and  priefl-craft,  and  the  po- 
licy fupported  by  them,  might  learn  liberality  in  thefe 
matters  from  America.  Proteftants  were  often  elected  of 
the  Affembly  in  Maryland  by  Roman  Catholics;  yet  in 

the 
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But  unlefs  a free  conftitution  is  given,  the  emigra- 
tions from  the  American  States  (which,  it  may 
be  expedted,  will  be  very  confiderable)  would 
only  tend  to  weaken  rhe  power  of  government  in 
that  country,  and  bring  about  a revolution.  It 
may  be  the  belt  and  the  onlv  means  to  prevent  a 
wifh,  to  feparate  from  this  country;  for  with  a 
proper  conftitution,  the  Canadians  might  be  the 
happieft  people  on  earth ; and  independence,  that 
is,  a reparation  from  this  country  would  prove, 
the  greateft  curfe,  depriving  them  of  the  very  great 
and  many  advantages  they  will  have  over  the  Ame- 
rican States,  by  their  being  a part  of  the  Britifh 
empire.  It  is  obvious,  that  if  added  to  the  Union, 
they  would  fall  into  a much  more  infignificant  ftate. 

In  competition  with  the  American  States,  Ca- 
nada and  JSova  Scotia  will  have  many  exclufive 
advantages  : We  muft  referve  to  our  remaining 

colonies  thofe  to  which  they  are  entitled*.  The 
inhabitants  of  Nantucket  and  the  Fifhing  Coaft 

will  migrate  to  Nova  Scotia  for  the  lake  of  the 

O fuperior 

the  mod  falutary  meafures,  the  timid  prudence  of  our 
minifters,  is  apprehenfive  of  exciting  the  clamours  of 
bigotry,  and  of  fupplying  the  enemies  of  their  country, 
with  an  opportunity  of  mifchief  and  fedition. 

* Every  encouragement  or  advantage  given  to  Ca- 
nada and  Nova  Scotia  will  be  given  in  a great  meafure 
to  the  Loyalifts,  who  may  fettle  there,  and  who  fo  well 
deferve  it. 
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fuperior  advantages  of  our  fifheries,  and  from 
other  parts  of  the  American  States,  for  different 
advantages,  which  Britifh  fubjedts  fhould  exclu- 
fively  have ; but  if  we  do  not  referve  thefe  advan- 
tages to  our  colonies,  not  content  with  the  irre- 
parable and  for-ever-debafing  facrifice  of  the  Loy- 
alifts  and  their  property  to  the  rebels,  we  continue 
to  hold  out  a premium  for  rebellion*.  But  if 
our  remaining  colonies  are  put  on  a proper  foot- 
ing, nothing  could  be  more  deftru&ive  to  their 
intereft  than  a feparation  from  us,  by  revolt  or 
conqueft. 

We  are  told  it  is  proper  to  court  the  trade  with 
the  American  States.  Their  treaties  with  France 
and  Holland  in  dire 61  terms  forbid  our  being  put 
on  a better  footing  than  thofe  countries 

The 

* A very  different  fvflem  is  neceffary  for  the  exif- 
tence  of  government.  The  late  minifters  feem  to  have 
a£fed  on  fuch  principles,  that  if  civil  war  or  rebellion 
fhould  arife,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  any  reafonable  or 
reafoning  man  will  fupport  Government,  till  what  has 
been  done  is  expiated.  The  Provifional  Articles  tell 
us  every  thing  is  to  be  loll,  by  fuppoiting  the  Legifla- 
ture,  and  every  thing  to  be  got,  by  rebellion. 

-J-  Article  II.  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  between 
France  and  the  United  States  of  America,  <£  The  molt 
Chriftian  King  and  the  United  States  engage  mutually 
not  to  grant  any  particular  favour  to  other  nations,  in 
refpedt  of  commerce  and  navigation,  which  {hall  not 
immediately  become  common  to  the  other  party,  who 
fhall  enjoy  the  fame  favour  freely.” 
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The  ftate  of  our  manufactures  make  it  unne- 
■ceflary,  and  nothing  can  be  more  weak  than  the 
idea  of  courting  commerce*,  xlmerica  will  have 

O 2 from 

* By  ineffectual  and  unneceflary  attempts  to  court 
American  commerce,  we  drall  difguft  nations  with 
whom  we  have  great  intercourfe,  and  prejudice  the  bell 
trade  we  have.  Our  exports  to  the  Baltic  and  the  coun- 
tries North  of  Holland,  are  equal  to  what  our  exports 
to  the  American  States  were  at  any  time,  and  more 
real  Britidr  dripping  has  been  employed  to  the  North, 
than  had  ever  been  employed  to  the  American  States. 
Before  the  war,  very  few  Britifh  drips  went  to  the 
ports  north  of  Philadelphia;  they  went  principally  to 
the  Southern  States. 

Lift  of fhips  that  pajfed  the  Sound , to  and  from  the  Baltic , 
for  three yaers  proceeding  1782. 

Nation  Ships  in  1779  Ships  in  1780  Ships  in  1781 


Britidi  - - 

- 1651  _ 

1701  - - 

2001 

Dutch  - - 

- 2075  - 

205 8 - - 

9 

French  - 

0 

0 - - 

0 

The  Britifh  dripping  that  went  to  Hamburg  and 
other  ports  of  the  North,  was  alfo  very  confiderable, 
but  of  the  2001  Britidr  drips  that  paded  the  Sound  to 
and  from  the  Baltic,  the  greater  part  made  two  voy- 
ages, and  probably  we  had  not  more  than  6 or  700 
drips  employed  in  that  trade. 

The  Dutch  and  French  trade  was  carried  on  to  the 
Baltic  in  neutral  drips.  Many  of  the  Dutch  merchant- 
men go  Imperial,  Swedidr,  Prudian,  Ruflian,  or  Danid) 
colours,  and  fome  Englidi  drips  did  the  fame,  by  which 
they  faved  confulerably  in  the  premium  of  Adurance. 
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from  us,  what  fhe  cannot  get  cheaper  and  better 
elfewhere,  and  what  we  want  from  her,  fhe  will 
fell  to  us,  as  cheap,  as  fhe  will  to  others.  But  in 
other refpeCts  fhe  will  aflfume  atone  of  importance, 
fhe  will  partake  of  the  nature  of  new  men ; fhe 
has  indulged  and  will  indulge  herfelf  in  puerile 
infolence ; in  that,  perhaps,  fhe  will  not  fhew 
herfelf  much  unlike  her  parent,  — but  fhe  has  fenfe 
and  information;  all  her  people  in  fome  fhape  or 
other,  are  commercial,  and  in  that  line  particu- 
larly, they  are  knowing  and  intelligent.  — The 
truth  is,  we  want  little  of  her  produce  in  Great 
Britain,  coarfe  tobacco  excepted.  The  finefb  to- 
bacco grows  in  the  iflands,  and  in  South  Ame- 
rica. The  indigo  of  the  iflands  and  of  South 
America,  is  infinitely  better  than  that  of  North 
America,  but  we  mure  take  that,  and  naval  ftores, 
and  other  articles  from  the  American  States,  which 
may  be  got  as  good  or  better  elfewhere,  in  return 
for  our  manufactures,  inftead  of  money.  In  pay- 
ment, for  want  of  other  fufficient  returns,  large 
quantities  of  tobacco  muft  come  to  Great  Britain, 
and  we  can  afford  to  give  the  belt  price  for  it,  by 
taking  it  in  exchange  for  our  manufactures.  The 
other  principal  advantage  we  derived  from  the  to-* 
bacco  trade,  was,  the  employment  of  our  fhipping 
and  failors  ; we  manufactured  little  for  exporta- 
tion, we  forted  it  for  the  European  markets, 
and  we  may  fiill  have  the  carriage  of  much  of  it 
from  hence  to  thofe  markets,  We  fhall  have  trans- 
ports 
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ports  and  teamen  in  plenty  unemployed,  to  carry 
our  manufactures  to  America,  and  to  carry  on  the 
trade  of  the  Weft  Indies,  and  fo  far  from  giving 
UP  any  of  the  carrying- trade,  we  fhould  exert 
ourlelves  to  prevent  our  unemployed  teamen  from 
pairing  over  to  the  Americans. —This  mifchief 
there  is  "teat  reafon  to  fear,  is  now  daily  happen- 

n i t-rv  nrp- 


We  cannot  therefore  be  too  attentive  to  pre- 


ve°nt  the  progrefs  of  an  evil,  which  vitally  affeds 

the  interefts  of  Great  Britain. 

In  Head  of  exaggerating  the  lofs  fuffere  y t e 
difmemberment  of  the  empire,  our  thoughts  may 
be  employed  to  more  advantage,  in  confidenng 
what  our  fituation  really  is,  and  what  are  the 
created  advantages  that  can  be  derived  from  it. 

It  will  be  found  better  than  we  expect ; nor  is  the 
independence  of  the  American  States,  notwith- 
ftanding  their  conneaion  with  France,  likely  to 
interfere  with  us  fo  cffentially  as  has  been  appre- 
hended, except  as  to  the  carrying  trad,.,  t e 
nurfery  for  teamen,  and  that  it  is  in  our  power  to 
prevent  in  a confiderable  degree.  . The  carriage 
of  what  we  fend  to  America,  is  much  le 
than  that  which  we  brought  from  thence ; a few 
tobacco  fnips  will  carry  back  as  much  of  our 
manufactures  as  all  the  American  States  wil  con 
fume  We  muft  therefore  retain  the  carrying  trade 
wherever  we  pojftbly  can.  - But  the  demand  for 
our  manufactures  will  continually  encreafe  wit. 
the  population  of  America.  Defponding  polm- 

2 ‘ 
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dans  may  derive  fome  comfort  from  the  profpeCk, 
that  if  the  American  States  fhould  hereafter  be 
able  to  manufa&ure  for  themfelves,  new  channels 
of  commerce  will  be  opened,  and  the  inland  parts 
of  the  continent  will  require  an  incxhauftible 
fupply.  Britifh  manufactures  will  for  ages  afcend 
the  great  rivers  of  that  continent,  and  by  means 
of  a moft  extraordinary  inland  navigation  *,  will 

be 

* It  is  remarkable,  that  there  is  only  one  mile  por- 
tage between  Cayahoga  river,  that  empties  itfelf  into 
lake  Erie,  which  finally  runs  into  the  river  St.  Laurence, 
and  the  Paver  Mufkingum,  which  runs  into  the 
Ohio,  and  communicates  with  the  gulph  of  Mexico. 
Notwithftanding  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  St. 
Lawrence  and  Miffiffippi  is  obftrufled  in  Winter  and 
Spring  5 in  the  firft  by  ice,  and  in  the  latter  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  waters  ; and  notwithftanding  the  dif- 
tance  is  not  above  60  miles  between  the  navigable  part 
of  the  Potomach,  which  runs  into  the  Chefapeak,  and 
a navigable  branch  of  the  Ohio,  yet  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, (the  exclufive  trade  of  which  belongs  to  Britain) 
the  Lakes,  the  Ohio,  and  Miffiffippi  will  be  the  princi- 
pal communications  of  the  vaft  country  beyond  the 
mountains.  The  navigation  ox  the  Potomach  above 
Alexandria,  is  indifferent.  The  Sufquehanna  being 
full  of  rapids  and  falls,  and  not  deep,  the  naviga- 
tion of  that  river  is  bad.  All  the  rivers  of  the  Ame- 
rican States  which  run  into  the  ocean  have  in  general 
had  navigation,  and  only  for  fiat  boats  from  5 to  30 
tons,  except  as  high  as  the  tide  flows;  but  the  Miflif- 

fippi  - 
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be  diffufed  through  a country  more  fertile,  more 
fufceptible  of  population,  and  four  times  more 
extenfive  than  the  American  States.  The  dere- 
liction of  fuch  a country,  in  the  laft  inglorious 
treaty,  has  deeply  wounded  the  honour,  and  per- 
haps 

fippi  has  no  tide,  and  the  rivers  which  fall  into  it  run 
through  a flat  country,  and  are  navigable  to  their 
fources.  Our  iflands,  efpecially  Jamaica,  might  receive 
fupplies  from  the  Mifliflippi , {hips,  while  a cargo  is 
preparing  at  Jamaica,  might  at  the  proper  feafon  go  up 
that  river,  if  it  is  open  to  us,  and  bring  lumber,  cattle, 
mules,  and  fupplies  of  every  kind,  except  fiih.  The 
ifle  of  Cuba  checks  the  trade  wind,  and  gives  a land 
wind,  by  which  the  {hips  could  return,  without  being 
carried  through  the  gulph  of  Florida,  by  the  ftream  or 
current. 

Half  the  Mifliflippi  has  been  referved  to  us  by  the 
Provifional  treaty  with  the  American  States ; but  the 
right  to  the  half  where  the  country  on  both  fides  be- 
longs to  Spain,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty  with  the 
latter.  If  we  had  kept  the  Floridas,  Britain  would 
have  been  the  mod  neceflary  ally  to  Spain,  Canada 
and  Nova  Scotia  on  the  back,  and  the  Floridas  in  the 
front,  would  awe  and  keep  down  the  enterprizes  of  the 
American  States  againft  New  Spain.  The  Indians, 
who  are  powerful  towards  the  Floridas,  much  more  fo 
than  elfewhere,  will  foon  be  incited  againft  the  Spa- 
niards. They  will  be  fupplied  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion.— Thofe  provinces  would  have  been  a good  bar- 
rier between  the  American  States  and  our  iflands.  In 


our 
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hap$  the  conftitution  * of  Britain,  and  the  Ame- 
rican States  might  receive  with  aftonifhment  the 
unexpe&ed  gift ; yet  the  gift,  however  difgrace- 
ful  to  ourfelves  and  unneceflary,  will  be  vain  and 
ufelefs  to  the  new  fovereign.  The  authority  of 
the  Congrefs,  can  never  be  maintained  over  thofc 

diftant 

cur  hands  they  would  become  populous  by  the  migra- 
tion of  Loyalifts  and  other  advantages,  inftead  of  re- 
maining almoft  defart  under  the  Spaniards,  and  if  con- 
fidered  as  a curb  on  Spain,  her  trade  might  be  more 
effectually  molefted  from  the  harbours  of  Florida,  (near 
which  every  {hip  from  the  gulph  of  Mexico  and  the 
Havannah  muff  pafs)  than  from  Gibraltar.  There  is 
not  a finer  harbour,  than  that  of  Spiritu  Santo,  or  the 
Bay  of  Tampa,  in  Eaft  Florida. 

* The  application  to  Parliament  to  enable  the  Crown 
to  make  peace  with  America,  acknowledges,  that  the 
Royal  Prerogative  was  not  competent  to  difmember  the 
empire,  but  the  a£t  which  paffed  on  that  occafion,  by 
no  means  enables  the  Crown  to  difmember  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  (which  was  formed  by  adl  of  Parliament) 
no  part  of  wjiich  was  then  in  rebellion,  or  in  the  poffef- 
fion  of  the  rebels.  The  a£t,  after  mentioning  the  thir- 
teen revolted  Colonies  by  name,  gives  a power  to  his 
Majefty,  t(  to  conclude  a peace  or  truce  with  the  said 
Colonies,  any  law  or  a&  of  Parliament,  matter  or  thing, 
to  the  contrary,  notwithftanding.”  And  alfo,  “ To 
repeal,  annul,  and  make  void,  or  to  fufpend  for  any 
time,  the  operation  and  effedt  of  any  a£t  or  a£ls  of  Par- 
liament, which  relates  to  the  said  Colonies.”  — But  the 
act  gives  no  other  power. 
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diftant  and  boundlels  regions  *,  and  her  nominal 
fubjeCts  will  fpeedily  imitate  and  multiply  the 
examples  of  independence.  But  it  will  be  a long 
time  before  the  Americans  can  manufacture  for 
themfelves.  Their  progrefs  will  be  flopped  by 
the  high  price  of  labour,  and  the  more  pleafing 
and  more  profitable  employment  of  agriculture, 
while  frefh  lands  can  be  got ; and  the  degree  of 
population  -f  neceiTary  for  manufactures  cannot 
be  expeCted,  while  a fpirit  of  emigration,  efpe- 
cially  from  the  New-England  provinces,  to  the 
interior  parts  of  the  continent,  rages,  full  as  much 
as  it  has  ever  done  from  Europe  to  America. 
If  manufacturers  fhouid  emigrate  from  Europe 
to  America,  at  leaft  nine-tenths  of  them  will  be- 
come farmers;  for  they  will  not  work  at  manu- 

P faCtures, 

* They  can  derive  no  benefit  from  the  American 
States,  and  they  will  be  little  difpofed  to  (hare  their 
taxes  and  burthens.  — The  fettlements  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  Allegany  Mountains  are  already  very  con- 
fiderable. 

f The  following  account  of  the  population  of  the 
American  States  has  the  authority  of  Congrefs,  but 
the  calculation  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
bellion. The  numbers  probably  were  never  fo  great 
as  dated  : they  are  certainly  much  decreafed  by  the 
war  and  emigration. 

New 
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factures,  when  they  can  get  much  greater  profit 

No 


farming 

Is 

New  Hamplhire 

- 

140,000 

Maflachufetts  - 

- 

350,000 

Rhode  illand  - 

- 

50,000 

Connecticut  - 

- 

206,000 

New  York  - 

- 

140,000 

Jerfey  - 

- 

120,000 

Pennfylvania 

- 

400,000 

Delawar  counties 

- 

30,000 

Maryland 

- 

200,000 

Virginia  - - 

- 

400,000 

North  Carolina 

- 

300,000 

South  Carolina 

- 

1 20,000 

Georgia 

30,000 

2,486,000 

* The  emigrants  from  Europe  to  the  American 
States  will  be  miferably  difappointed ; however,  hav- 
ing got  into  a fcrape,  they  may  with  to  lead  others 
after  them.  When  the  numberlefs  difficulties  of  ad- 
venturers and  ftrangers  arc  furmoUnted,  they  will  find 
it  neceflary  to  pay  taxes,  to  avoid  which,  probably  they 
left  home,  and  in  the  cale  of  Britons,  gave  up  great 
advantages.  The  'fame  expence,  the  fame  induftry 
that  become  abfolutely  necefiary  to  fave  them  from 
finking  in  America,  if  properly  employed  in  moll  parts 
of  Europe,  would  give  a good  eftablifhment,  and  with- 
out the  entire  facrifice  of  the  deareft  friends  and  con- 
4 nedtions,. 


I 
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No  American  articles  are  fo  necefiary  to  us, 
as  our  manufactures,  &c.  are  to  the  Americans, 
and  almoft  every  article  of  the  produce  of  the 
American  States,  which  is  brought  into  Europe, 
we  may  have  at  leaft  as  good  and  as  cheap,  if  not 
better  elfewhere.  Both  as  a friend,  and  as  an 
enemy,  America  has  been  burthenfome  to  Great 
Britain.  It  may  be  forne  fatisfaCtion  to  think, 

P 2 that 

neCtions,  whofe  fociety  will  be  ever  lamented,  and 
whofe  affiftance,  although  not  to  be  exerted  at  the 
moment,  might  at  other  times  be  molt  important. 

The  abfolute  neceffity  of  great  exertions  of  induftry 
and  toil,  added  to  the  want  of  opportunity  of  diffipa- 
tion,  in  the  folitary  life  of  new  fettlers,  and  the  difficulty 
and  ffiame  of  returning  home,  alone  fupport  them  there. 
They  find  their  golden  dream  ends,  at  molt,  in  the 
pofieffion  of  a trad  of  wild  uncultivated  land,  fubjeCt 
in  many  cafes  to  the  inroads  of  the  proper  and  more 
amiable  owners,  the  Indians. 

Emigration  is  the  natural  refource  of  the  culprit,  and 
of  thofe  who  have  made  themfelves  the  objeCt  of  con- 
tempt and  negleCt  ■>  but  it  is  by  no  means  neceflary 
to  the  indultrious. 

t 

* It  has  been  fo  often  necclTary  to  mention,  that  cer- 
tain produds  of  the  American  States,  are  inferior  to 
thofe  of  the  iflands,  and  of  South  America  and  other 
countries,  that  it  might  almoft  feem  invidious  •,  but  on 
the  ftricteft  enquiry,  it  is  found  that  they  are,  and  the 
argument  required,  it  fliould  be  ftated. 
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that  by  breaking  of?  rather  prematurely.  Great 
Britain  may  find  herfelf  in  a better  fituation  in 
refpeffc  to  America,  than  if  {he  had  fallen  off”, 
when  more  ripe.  America  never  furnifhed  us 
with  many  failors';  more  than  half  the  number 
employed  by  the  American  States  during  the 
war,  were  not  Americans.  In  the  Southern  Pro- 
vinces, Britifh  and  Irifh  failors  principally  were 
employed  before  the  war;  in  all  the  other  colonies, 
they  were  half  Britifh,  and  half  Americans,  except 
in  New  England,  where  three-fourths  were  na- 
tives. In  the  time  of  her  greateft  profperity,  the 
money  which  America  raifed,  was  trifling.  She 
will  feel  the  lofs  of  370,000k  a-year,  which  was 
the  expence  of  the  Britifh  eftablifhment  there,  and 
was  drawn  from  this  country  *.  Pennfylvania 

was 

* Before  the  war  in  1755,  the  expence  of  our  efta- 
blifhment in  America  was  70,000k  From  the  peace  of 
1763  to  the  time  of  the  Stamp  a£t,  it  was  370,000k 
yearly,  although  the  French  were  driven  from  North 
America  ; and  Canada  and  the  Floridas  only  were  ad- 
ded. The  cuftoms  from  the  5th  of  January,  1768, 
when  the  Board  was  eftablifhed,  to  1775,  when  the 
troubles  began,  amounted  to  about  290,000k  in  a little 
more  than  feven  years;  out  of  which  the  expence  of 
colle&ing,  is  to  be  deduced.  The  only  other  revenue 
was  the  quit-rents,  which  were  never  tolerably  paid, 
and  barely  defrayed  the  expcrice  of  colluding.  If  we 

main- 
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was  eighteen  years  finking  about  300,000!.  Veiling, 
granted  for  the  expence  of  the  war  begun  1755, 
at  the  rate  of  i8d.  in  the  pound  on  the  annual 
value  of  real  and  perfonal  property.  Pennfylvania, 
although  flie  never  paid  much  above  20, cool, 
yearly,  currency,  complained  greatly  of  her  taxes. 

It  will  not  be  an  eafy  matter  to  bring  the  Ame- 
rican States  to  aft  as  a nation  ; they  are  not  to  be 
feared  as  fuch  by  us.  It  mu  ft  be  a long  time  be- 
fore they  can  engage,  or  will  concur,  in  any  ma- 
terial expence.  A Stamp  aft,  a Tea  aft,  or  fuch 
aft  that  can  never  again  occur,  could  alone  unite 
them  ; their  climate,  their  ftaples,  their  manners, 
are  different ; their  interefts  oppofite ; and  that 
which  is  beneficial  to  one,  is  deftruftive  to  the 
other.  In  fhort,  every  circumftance  proves,  that 
it  will  be  extreme  folly  to  enter  into  any  engage- 
ments, by  which  we  may  not  zvijh  to  be  bound  here- 
after. It  is  impoflibie  to  name  any  material  ad- 
vantage 

maintain  the  carrying  trade,  half  the  commerce  of  the 
American  States,  or  even  lefs  than  half,  without  the 
expence  of  their  government  and  protection,  and  with- 
out the  extravagance  of  bounties,  would  be  infinitely 
better  for  us  than  the  monopoly,  fuch  as  it  was.  If 
the  imports  into  America  were  to  the  amount  of  four 
millions  llerling,  it  is  faid  two  millions  were  Britifli  ma- 
nufacture?, one  from  the  whole  of  the  Weft  Indies,  and 
one  from  the  reft  of  the  world.  Great  part  of  the 
laft,  were  taken  through  Great  Britain. 
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vantage,  the  American  States  will,  or  can  give  us 
in  return,  more  than  what  we  of  courfe  (hall  have. 
No  treaty  can  be  made  with  the  American  States 
that  can  be  binding  on  the  whole  of  them.  The 
a6t  of  Confederation  does  not  enable  Congrefs  to 
form  more  than  general  treaties*:  at  the  moment 
of  the  higheft  authority  of  Congrefs,  the  power  in 

queftion 

* Part  of  the  ninth  article  of  Confederation,  &c. 
“ Provided  that  no  treaty  of  commerce  (hall  be  made, 
whereby  the  legiflative  power  of  the  refpeftive  States 
fhall  be  reftraincd  from  impofmg  fuch  imports  and  du- 
ties on  foreigners,  as  their  own  people  are  fubjedt  to, 
or  from  prohibiting  the  exportation  or  importation  of 
any  fpecies  of  goods  or  commodities  whatfoever ; of 
eftablifhing  rules  for  deciding  in  all  cafes  what  captures 
on  land  or  water  fhall  be  legal,  and  in  what  manner 
prizes  taken  by  land  or  naval  forces  in  the  fervice  of 
the  American  States  fhall  be  divided  or  appropriated  ; 
of  granting  letters  of  marque  and  rcprifal  in  times  of 
peace*,  appointing  courts  for  the  trial  of  piracies  and 
felonies  committed  on  the  high  feas  ; and  efhbllfhing 
courts  for  receiving  and  determining,  finally,  appeals 
in  all  cafes  of  captures.” 

The  fixth  article  fays,  “ No  State  (hall  lay  any  duties 
which  may  interfere  with  ftipulations  in  treaties  enter- 
ed into  by  the  American  States,  in  Congrefs  aflcmbled, 
with  any  Prince  or  State,  in  purfuance  of  any  treaties 
already  propofed  to  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain.”  The 
Confederation  is  dated  the  9th  cf  July,  1778. 
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queftion  was  with-held  by  the  fevcral  States.  No 
treatv  that  could  be  made,  would  fuit  the  different 

j 

interefts.  When  treaties  are  ne'ceffary , they  uiujt 
be  made  with  the  States  Jeparately.  Each  State 
has  rejerved  every  power  relative  to  imports , exports , 
prohibitions , duties , &c.  to  itfelf.  But  no  treaty 
at  pre/ent  is  necejfary.  We  trade  with  feverai  very 
confiderable  nations,  without  commercial  treaties. 
The  novelty  of  the  cafe,  and  the  neceffity  of  en- 
quiry and  full  confideration,  make  it  improper 
for  us,  to  hurry  into  any  engagements,  that  may 
poffibly  injure  our  navigation.  When  men  talk 
of  liberality  and  reciprocity,  in  commercial  matters, 
it  is  clear,  either  that  they  have  no  argument,  or 
no  knowledge  of  the  fubjedt,  that  they  are  fup- 
porting  a favourite  hypothecs,  or  that  they  are  in- 
terefled  : it  is  not  friendfhip  or  favour,  but  exadl- 
nefs  and  punctuality,  that  is  looked  for  in  com- 
merce.— Our  great  national  objedt  is  to  raife  as 
many  failors,  and  as  much  (hipping  as  poflible ; 
fo  far  adts  of  parliament  may  have  effedt ; but  nei- 
ther adts  of  parliament  nor  treaties, in  matters  mere- 
ly commercial,  will  have  any  force,  farther  than 
the  interefts  of  individuals  coincide;  and  where 
advantage  is  to  be  got,  the  individual  will  pur- 
lue  it. 

It  is  repeated,  that  the  capital  part,  at  leaft 
four-fifths,  of  the  importations  from  Europe  into 
the  American  States  were  at  all  times  made  upon 

credit 
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credit,  and  that  the  States  are  in  greater  want  of 
credit  at  this  time,  than  at  former  periods.  It  can 
be  had  only  in  Great  Britain  *.  The  French  who 
gave  them  credit  are  all  bankrupts : French  mer- 
chants 

* This  credit  was  fo  extenfive  and  fo  flretched  be- 
yond all  proper  bounds,  as  to  threaten  the  ruin  of 
every  Britifh  merchant  trading  to  America,  in  the  year 
1772.  Too  much  credit  is  an  excefs  in  the  principles 
of  commerce  ; it  ever  muft  produce  bankruptcy  in 
thofe  who  give  it.  Our  merchants,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
have  acquired  experience  from  the  wifdom  of  the 
Dutch,  and  from  the  folly  of  many  of  our  own  and  of 
the  French  merchants.  Unlefs  there  is  prudence,  the 
credit  given  by  the  Britifh  merchants  will,  for  fomc 
years,  in  the  prefent  impoverifhed  (late  of  America, 
be  a drain  to  the  wealth  of  Britain  ! — But  the  enterpriz- 
ing  fpirit  of  our  merchants  will  lead  them,  and  their 
wealth  will  enable  them  to  give  a proper  credit.  From 
them  only,  the  Americans  can  have  that  credit  which 
is  fo  neceffary  to  their  commerce.  It  may  be  thought, 
that  having  confidered  in  what  degree  and  manner 
America  can  fupply  us  for  fo  much,  and  no  more,  we 
ought  to  reckon  on  her  demand  for  our  manufactures  ; 
but  if  the  exports  from  the  American  States  to  this 
country  are  not  fufficient  to  pay  for  the  Britifh  manu- 
factures they  may  want,  they  muft  pay  the  difference 
as  they  ufed  to  do  formerly,  in  bills  of  exchange  upon 
Spain  and  other  countries,  which  they  will  get  in  re- 
turn for  their  falted  fifh,  flour,  and  other  articles  of 
export  to  thofe  places. 
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•chants  cannot  give  much  credit.  The  Dutch  in 
general  have  not  trufied  them  to  any  amount ; 
thofe  who  did,  are  bankrupts,  and  it  is  not  the 
cuftom  of  the  Dutch  to  give  credit,  but  on  the 
beft  lecurity.  It  is  therefore  obvious  from  this 
and  the  foregoing  Hate  of  imports  and  exports, 
into  what  channels  the  commerce  of  the  Ameri- 
can States  mud;  inevitably  flow,  and  that  nearly 


four-fifths  of  their  importations'*  will  be  from 
Great  Britain  diredtly.  Where  articles  are  nearly 

Q_  equal 
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* Notwithftanding  the  refolves  of  Congrefs,  and  all 

r j 

•the  difadvantages  arifing  from  the  war,  Britifli  manu- 
factures, to  a vaft  amount,  had  the  preference,  and  in 
great  part  fupplied  America,  burthened  with  double 
freight,  double  port  charges  and  commiflion,  and  a circui- 
tous voyage  through  a neutral  port.  Befides,  what  went 
to  the  Americans  through  Halifax,  New  York,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  many  fhips  which  cleared  for 
•New  York  and  Halifax  at  the  ports  of  London,  Briftol, 
Liverpool,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  went  at  great  rifque, 

and  in  the  face  of  the  a£t  of  Congrefs,  directly  to  the 

> 

colonies.  One  diip  in  particular,  loaded  with  Britifh 
goods,  cleared  from  London  for  New  York,  but  went 
direftly  to  Bolton  ; the  cargo  was  fold  at  the wholefale 
market  for  270!.  percent,  profit — what  chd' the  con- 
fumer  pay  who  bought  the  articles  by  retail  ? Several 
cargos  that  went  to  tfie.  American  States,  were  paid 
for  in  ready  money  before  departure  from  England, 
mid  all  this  happened  when  the  markets  or  manufac- 
tures of  France,  Holland,  &c.  were  open  to  them. 
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equal,  the  fuperior  credit  afforded  by  England  will 
always  give  the  preference  ; and  it  is  certain  many 
foreign  articles  will  go  to  America  through  Great 

Britain 

Thefe  fa&s  being  notorious,  can  it  be  fuppofed,  our 
manufactures  being  fo  much  better,  fo  much  cheaper, 
and  fo  much  more  fuitable,  as  to  fupport  themfelves 
againft  all  thefe  difadvantages  in  war,  that  they  will 
not  occupy  the  American  markets  in  peace  ? And  no 
fmall  advantage  may  arife  to  this  country,  from  the 
diflruft  the  French  and  Americans  have  of  each  other 
in  commercial  matters.  The  French  fearing  to  confign 
their  goods  to  Americans,  fent  out  factors,  while  the 
latter,  equally  jealous,  fent  their  own  people  to  tranf- 
a Ct  their  bufmefs  in  France,  where  feveral  houfes  were 
eftablifhed  during  the  war,  which  fince  the  peace  are 
fettled  or  fettling  in  England.  American  agents  were 
alfo  in  Holland  to  little  advantage. 

The  Americans  muft  feek  the  commerce  of  Britain, 
becaufe  our  manufactures  are  molt  fuitable.  Few 
trading  Americans  fpeak  any  foreign  language  $ they 
are  acquainted  with  our  laws  as  well  as  with  our  lan- 
guage. They  will  put  a confidence  in  Britifh  mer- 
chants, that  they  will  not,  in  thofe  of  other  nations, 
with  whofe  people  they  are  unacquainted,  as  well  as 
with  their  laws  and  language.  They  have  impreflions 
of  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  French  ; they  will 
recoiled  that  when  they  went  to  the  French  Iflands, 
they  were  not  permitted  to  fell  the  provifions,  & c. 
they  had  imported,  until  the  French  merchants  had 
fold  all  theirs ; that  the  French  took  their  goods  at 
what  price  they  pleafed,  and  charged  them  as  they 
thought  proper  for  their  own. 
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Britain,  as  formerly.  The  Americans  fend  {hips 
to  be  loaded  with  all  forts  of  European  goods— A 
general  cargo  for  the  American  market  cannot  be 
made  up  on  fuch  advantageous  terms  in  any  part 
of  the  v\  orld  as  in  England,  In  our  ports,  all  ar- 
ticles may  be  got  with  difpatch,  a moft  winning 
circumftance  in  trade  ; but  wherever  they  carry 
filh,  and  thofe  articles  for  which  England  cannot 
be  the  entrepot,  they  will  take  back  wine,  filk, 
oil,  See.  viz.  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Me- 
diterranean 

Q. 2 Free 

* It  is  not  probable  the  American  States  will  have  a 
very  free  trade  in  the  Mediterranean  ; it  will  not  be 
the  intereft  of  any  of  the  great  maritime  powers  to 
protea  them  there,  from  the  Barbary  States.  If  they 
know  their  mterefts,  they  will  not  encourage  the  Amel 
ricans  to  be  carriers  — that  the  Barbary  States  are  ad- 
vantageous to  the  maritime  powers  is  obvious.  If  they 
were  fuppreffed,  the  little  States  of  Italy,  &c.  would 
have  much  more  of  the  carrying  trade.  The  French 
never  {hewed  themfelves  worfe  politicians,  than  in  en- 
couraging the  late  armed  neutrality;  but  notwithftand- 
ing  their  exultation  in  it  at  firfl:,  it  was  not  long  before 
they  were  fenfible  of  their  bad  policy.  The  'league 
probably  would  not  long  have  held  together ; the  Danes 
had  already  relaxed.  It  was  the  part  the  Dutch  were 
taking  in  that  league,  that  brought  on  them"  a war, 
that  has  neither  been  very  glorious  for  them  or  advan- 
tageous. The  armed  neutrality  would  be  as  hurtful  to 
the  great  maritime  powers,  as  the  Barbary  States  are 
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Free  ports  at  Bermuda,  the  Bahamas  '*,  the  Wed 
Indies,  &c.  have  been  fuggefted,  as  a means  of 

affifting 

lifeful.  The  Americans  cannot  protect  themfelves 
from  the  latter  ; they  cannot  pretend  to  a navy.  In 
war,  New  England  may  have  fome  privateers.  It  has 
been  {hewn,  America  has  not  many  failors,  and  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  increafed,  if  we  are  prudent,  and 
when  Irifhmen  learn  to  employ  themfelves  better  than 
in  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Americans,  by  fea  as 
as  well  as  by  land,  the  chara&er  of  the  latter  will  not 
in  general,  be  very  martial  $ their  condition,  ftate,  cir- 
cumftances,  interefls  muft  prevent.  It  is  remarkable 
how  few  good  harbours  there  are  for  large  {hips  in  the 
American  States,  at  leaft  we  have  found  none  except 
at  Rhode  Illand  ; and  if  a navy  could  be  afforded, 
there  would  be  as  much  difficulty  in  agreeing,  that  fo 
effential  an  eftabliflnnent  fhould  be  at  Rhode  Bland.  as 
there  would  be,  in  removing  the  Dutch  Admiralty 
from  Amfterdam,  whofe  harbour  is  remarkably  bad, 
and  greatly  inferior  to  feveral  others  in  Holland  — but 
the  influence  of  Amfterdam  is  powerful.  As  to  the  ex- 
pence of  forming  and  maintaining  a navy,  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  before  the  war,  America  raifed  a revenue 
of  nearly  62,7001.  which  is  not  a twelfth  part  of  what 
{he  muff  now  raife,  without  an  attempt  at  having  one 
fliip  of  war,  allowing  very  moderately  for  her  different 
eftablifhments,  and  only  the  intereft  of  the  debt  flic 
has  acknowledged. 

* We  had  better  think  of  eftabliflnng  the  Loyrdifis 
on  the  Bahamas,  in  the  belt  manner  we  can  inhabi- 
tants are  wanting  on  the  large  and  numerous  Illands. 

Many 
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a (lifting  commerce,  but  they  will  be  dangerous  to 
our  carrying  - trade  ; they  will  undoubtedly  be 
the  means  of  dividing  it  with  others.  America, 
or  the  (hipping  of  any  ration,  would  carry  from 
them  our  Weft:  India  produce  where  they  pleafcd. 
They  mav  be  advantageous  to  individuals  ; but  if 
a free  port  is  in  any  cafe  neceffary,  or  proper,  it 
mud  be  at  Bermuda,  or  one  of  the  Bahama  1 Hands, 
for  thole  articles  only  that  it  may  be  absolutely  ne- 
ceffary for  the  Britifh  Weft- India  Mauds  to  have 
from  the  Southern  American  States,  viz.  Indian 
corn,  and  rice,  and  rum  only  fhould  be  received 
in  return.  The  laws  of  Congrefs  could  not  pre- 
vent the  Americans  from  running  to  Bermuda  with 
their  provifions,  &c.  In  many  refpedts  free  ports 

are 

Many  of  thofe  unhappy  people  might  live  there  com- 
fortably in  a fhort  time,  cultivating  lands  for  cotton, 
building  (hips,  & c.  Valuable  hard  timber,  fuch  as 
mahogany  and  pitch  pine,  abound  in  thofe  Iflands. 

Nothing  is  more  reipeftable  than  the  liberality  and 
good  policy  of  Ireland  towards  the  Genevans.  No 
country  is  more  forward  in  generofity.  li  Hie  has  the 
means,  why  is  not  the  bounty  ol  Ireland  extended  to 
American  Refugees  ? She  wants  inhabitants,  thefe 
are  of  a loyal  kind,  and  not  likely  to  difturb  the  State 
with  new  opinions.  It  would  be  a great  acquifition  for 
England,  if  the  Lova'l i Pcs  were  put  in  poffeffion  of  all 
the  Royal  Forefts,  .chares,  and  wafte  lands  of  England, 
but  where  would  they  find  the  money  to  cultivate 
them  ? they  might  fell  a part. 
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are  exceptionable ; but  the  allowing  the  produce 
and  merchandife  of  the  American  States  (imported 
only  in  fhips  of  that  country  or  of  Britain)  to  be 
itored,  until  a fale  can  be  made  of  them  at  home,  or 
in  fome  otner  part  of  Europe,  might  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  both  countries.  The  produce  and  mer- 
chandife  when  lanced  fhould,  if  fold  for  coniump- 
tion  in  the  kingdom,  be  fubjed  to,  and  pay,  when 
taken  from  the  warehoufes,  the  duties  and  taxes 
which  are,  or  may  be,  laid  upon  fuch  articles; 
but  fuch  part  as  fhall  be  re-exported  to  foreign 
markets,  fhould  be  fubjed  to  no  burthen  whatever, 
excepting  the  ufual  ftore-rent,  and  unavoidable 
charges  at  the  cuftom-houfe.  By  this  means  the 
Britifh  merchant  will  have  the  management  and 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  fales ; and  the 
Amcncan,  without  running  the  rifle,  and  incur- 
ring the  expences  of  going  from  one  port  to  ano- 
ther, will  be  at  all  times  fure  of  the  belt  market 
to  be  had  in  Europe.  1 he  American  commerce, 
Specially  for  the  moft  necefiary  and  the  moft  bulky 
articles,  would,  in  a great  meafure,  center  in  this 
kingdom;  and  the  merchants  in  America,  not 
being  able  to  make  remittances  in  advance,  bur, 
on  the  contrary,  obliged  to  go  in  great  part  on 
credit,  being  able  thus  to  depofit  her  effeds  at  the 
difpofal  of  her  correfpondents,  at  the  highefl  mar- 
ket which  can  be  had  in  Europe,  and  in  cafe  they 

are 
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are  univerfally  low  on  the  arrival  of  the  produce, 
to  wait  a demand,  and  rife  of  them,  will  derive  a 
very  eflential  advantage  ; and  the  Britifh  merchant 
being  fecured  in  his  demands,  will  be  induced  to 
anlwer  the  American  orders  for  goods,  previous  to: 
the  fale  of  the  articles  (hipped  to  him  for  payment. 
By  adopting  this  plan  we  (hould  have  the  carrying 
from  hence  of  the  feveral  articles,  or  great  part 
of  them,  in  Britifh  drips.  This  might  in  a great 
degree  prevent  the  drips  of  the  American  States 
from  going  to  other  countries,  and  taking  from 
thence  produce  and  manufadtures  merely  for  a 
freight,  though  not  fo  advantageous  j and  it  would 
promote  the  taking  through  Britain  fuch  articles  as 
the  American  States  nray  want  from  other  coun- 
tries,  which  this  country  does  not  fupply.  The 
articles  fhould  be  placed  in  public  ftores,  and  only 
certain  poi  ts  drould  be  allowed  to  receive  them 
France  is  not  without  the  idea  of  opening  ports  in 
the  manner  now  mentioned.  The  idea  is  fuggefted 
for  confideiation,  and  may  be  worthy  attention ; 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  fome,  that  it  might  be  ex- 
tended to  goods  trom  other  countries  as  well  as 
from  Amei  ica,  to  promote  an  increafe  of  the  trade 
and  navigation  of  this  country. 

The  racls  on  which  thefe  obfervations  are  foun- 
ded, were  not  by  any  means  lightly  taken  up  ; 
they  have  been  minutely  and  carefully  enquired 
into,  and  ftridtly  examined,  efpecially  thofe  which 
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are  in  any  degree  material ; but  there  may  be 
miitakes,  although  every  precaution  has  been 
taken  to  avoid  them.  The  obfervations  have 
been  thrown  out  as  they  occurred,  in  a hurry, 
and  without  a nice  attention  to  method  or  or- 
nament. The  purpofe,  however,  will  be  an- 
fwered,  if  they  fhould  lead  men,  to  fee  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  maintaining  the  fpirit  of  our  naviga- 
tion laws,  which  we  feemed  almoft  to  have 
forgot,  although  to  them  we  owe  our  confe- 
quence,  our  power,  and  almoft  every  great  na- 
tional advantage.  The  Navigation  aft,  the  bafis 
of  our  great  power  at  fea,  gave  us  the  trade  of 
the  world : if  we  alter  that  aft,  by  permitting 
any  ftate  to  trade  with  our  iflands,  or  by  fuffcr- 
ing  any  ftate  to  bring  into  this  country  any  pro- 
duce but  its  own,  we  defer t the  Navigation  aft, 
and  facrifice  the  marine  of  England.  But  if  the 
principle  of  the  Navigation  add  * is  properly 

underftood, 

* Sir  jofiah  Child  in  his  difcourfe  on  trade,  mention- 

' . . i 

ing  the  Navigation  aft,  fays,  (C  I am  of  opinion,  that 
<c  in  relation  to  trade,  (hipping,  profit,  and  power,  it  is 
t(  one  of  the  choiceft,  and  moft  prudent  afts,  that  ever 
<c  was  made  in  England,  and  without  which,  we  had 
<c  not  been  owners  of  one-half  of  the  (hipping,  nor 
u trade,  nor  employed  one-half  of  the  fea  men  which 
tl  we  do  at  prefent.”  The  Navigation  aft  was  only  of 
17  or  1 8 years  (landing  when  he  wrote.  He  adds,  “ this 

“ kingdom 
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underftood,  and  well  followed,  this  country  may 
Hill  be  fafe,  and  great.  Minifters  will  find,  when 
the  country  underftands  the  queftion,  that  the 
principle  of  the  Navigation  ad,  muft  be  kept 
entire,  and  that  the  carrying  trade  muft  not  in 
any  degree  be  given  up.  They  will  fee  the  preci- 
pice on  which  they  ftand  ^ any  negled  or  mif- 
management  in  this  point,  or  abandoned  policy  to 
gain  a few  votes,  will  inevitably  bring  on  their 
downfal,  even  more  defervedly  than  the  miferable 

R peace 

et  kingdom  being  an  Ifland,  the  defence  of  which  has  al- 
(e  ways  been  our  fhipping  and  feamen,  it  feems  to  me  abfo- 
“ lutely  neceflary  that  profit  and  power  ought  jointly  to  be 
“ confidered,  and  if  fo,  I think  none  can  deny  but  the  ad 
*(  of  Navigation  has,  and  does  occafion  building  and  em- 
<c  ploying  of  three  times  the  number  of  fhips  and  feamen 
<c  that  otherwife  we  fhould  or  would  do.”  Talking  of 
America  and  our  Weft  India  Iflands,  he  fays,  “ if  they 
il  were  not  kept  to  the  rules  of  the  ad  of  Navigation, 
the  confequence  would  be,  that  in  a few  years,  the  bene- 
“ fit  of  them  would  be  wholly  loft  to  the  nation.”  He 
faid,  <c  the  Navigation  ad  deferved  to  be  called  our 
“ Charta  Maritima.” 

Reftraints  upon  trade  are  for  the  general  good  of  the 
empire.  We  may  learn  from  the  beft  writers  upon  the 
fubjed,  that  the  freedom  oj  commerce  is  not  a power 
granted  to  merchants  to  do  what  they  plcafe ; this  would 
be  more  properly  the  ilavery.  The  conftraint  of  the 
merchant  is  not  the  conftraint  of  commerce.  England 
conftraiasthe  merchant,  but  it  is  in  favour  of  commerce. 
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peace  brought  on  that  of  their  predeceflors ; and 
as  the  mifchief  will  be  more  wanton,  their  fall 
will  be,  as  it  ought  — more  ignominious.  Their 
conduct  on  this  occafion  ought  to  be  the  teft  of 
their  abilities  and  good  management,  and  to 
decide  the  degree  of  confidence  which  fhould  be 
placed  in  them  for  the  future.  This  country  has 
not  found  itfelf  in  a more  interefting  fituation, 
than  it  is  at  prefent.  It  is  now  to  be  decided 
whether  we  are  to  be  ruined  by  the  independence 
of  America,  or  not.  The  peace,  in  compan- 
ion, was  a trifling  object ; and  if  the  negled 
of  any  one  interefi  more  than  another  deferves 
impeachment,  furely  it  will  be  the  negleft  of 
this,  which  involves  in  it  not  merely  the  great- 
nefs,  but  even  the  very  exigence  of  our 
country. 


THE  END. 
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The  Tables  contained  in  the  following 
Appendix  give  the  moft  exadl  information 
that  can  be  obtained  as  to  the  Exports  and 
Imports  of  America,  and  at  different  periods ; 
alfo  the  quantity  of  Shipping,  and  number  of 
Seamen  employed. 
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America,  from  England,  for  five  Years,  exclufive  of  Scotland. — 
Likewifc  of  the  Imports  from  the  Continent  of  America  to  England 
only,  for  five  Years,  exclufive  of  Scotland. 


No.  XIV.  — A State  erf  the  Trade,  Szc.  in  the  Year  1763,  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  that  Part  of  her  American  Colonies  now 
the  United  States  of  America. 

No.  XV.  — A State  of  the  Trade,  &c.  in  the  Year  1763,  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  that  Part  of  America  which  Hie  now  pof- 
felTes. 


No.  XVI.  — A Computation  of  the  French  Fifhery,  as  it  was 
managed  before  the  War  in  1744,  from  the  Gut  of  Canfo  to 
Louilburg,  and  thence  to  the  North-Eaft  Part  of  Cape-Breton. 


No.  XVII, 


< iv  ) 


No.  XVII.  — An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Veflfels  on  an 
Average  entered  Inwards,  and  cleared  Outwards,  annually,  at  the 
feveral  Ports  in  America,  for  three  Years,  viz.  the  Years  1769, 
1770,  and  1771. 


No.  XVIII.  — An  Account  of  the  Value  of  all  Goods,  Wares^ 
and  Merchandize,  exported  from  and  imported  into  that  Part  of 
Great  Britain  called  England,  from  Chriftmas  1778  to  Chriftmas 
1780;  diftinguiihing  each  Year  and  each  Place. 
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APPENDIX. 


No.  I. 


TOTALS 

Of  an  Account  of  all  Rice,  Indigo,  Cochineal,  Tobacco,  Su- 
gar, Melafles  and  Rum  imported  into  that  Part  of  Great- 
Britain  called  England,  for  ten  Years,  ending  at  Chrilimas 
Lift ; viz.  from  Chrilimas  1772  to  Chrilimas  1782,  diilinguifh- 
ing  each  Year,  the  feverai  Quantities  and  Species. 


R 

I 

C E 

COCHINEAL 

Imported 

into  England. 

Imported  into  England. 

Years 

Cwt. 

qrs. 

lb. 

Years 

Pounds  Wt. 

1773 

- 

45  7 1 2 2 

1 

23 

1 7 7 3 

- - - - 169245 

1774  - - 

— 

425359 

3 

20 

1 774 

- " “ “ 2384I5 

t775  

- 

57  7 1 49 

0 

22 

1 775 

- - - ~ 198053 

1 7 76  - - 

— 

6436 

0 

27 

1776 

-----  211147 

1 777  

— 

13016 

1 

20 

1 7 7 7 

- - - - 194159 

1778  - - 

— 

11431 

0 

3 

1778 

*30255 

1779 

- 

6 5 

0 

14 

1 779 

- - - - 100891 

1780  - — 

- 

822 

n 

3 

J4 

1780 

- - - - 99057 

1781  - 

- 

40146 

2 

1 2 

1781 

- - - 124566 

17S2  - - 

- 

2716 

2 

2 

1 782 

- - - - 104216 

INDIGO 


Imported 

into 

England. 

Years 

Pounds  Wt. 

1773  " - 

- 

- 1518552 

1774  - - 

— 

- 1917  c-»;  5 

1 77 5 “ “ 

— 

- 2454811 

1776  - - 

— 

- 78567 1 

1 7 7 7 “ ~ 

- 

— 81 8458 

1778  - - 

- 

- 756798 

1779  - - 

— 

- 73373° 

1780  - - 

- 

- 51 1 549 

1781  - - 

— 

— 1032610 

17S2  - - 

- 

- 569443 

TOBACCO 
Imported  into  England. 

1 Pounds  Wt. 


Not  Prize  - - - 55928957 

Prize  - - - - o o 

Total 55928957 

*774- 

Not  Prize  - - - 56048393 

Prize  - - - - o o 

Total  - - 5604S393 


b 


N7v 


( 2 J 


Pounds  Wt. 

1 775* 

Not  Prize  - - - 5 5965463 
Prize  - - - - o o 


Total 55964463 

1 776. 

Not  Prize  - - - 7275037 

Prize  - -----  00 


Total 7275037 


1 777* 


Not  Prize  — — - 
Prize  - - - - 

233722 

1912329 

Total 

2146051 

1778. 

Not  Prize  - - - 
Prize  — - - - 

655 1 24 
8422029 

Total  - - 

9077153 

1 779* 

Not  Prize  — — - 
Prize  - - - - 

4365H5 

9652316 

Total  - - 

14017431 

1780. 

Not  Prize  - - - 
Prize  - - - - 

7 3 544° 5 
4944767 

Total 

12299172 

1781. 

Not  Prize  - - - 

Prize  - - - - 

5131:639 

6255086 

Not  Prize 
Prize  - 


Pounds  Wt. 

1782. 

- - - 4414840 

- - - 2788422 


Total  — - 7203262 


SUGAR 

Imported  into  England. 


Years 

Cwt. 

qrs. 

lb. 

1 77  3 " 

- 1731664 

2 

1 

1 774  - - 

- - 1962403 

I 

0 

1 77  5 “ 

- 1940069 

O 

2 

x776  - 

- - 1669066 

O 

4 

1 777  - 

- I335421 

O 

20 

1778  - - 

■ “ I4°3995 

I 

1 3 

1 779  “ 

“ *44*945 

3 

1 

1780  - - 

- - 1318515 

0 

9 

1781 

- 1026177 

0 

*4 

1782  - - 

- - 1315025 

3 

*7 

M-E  LASSES 
Imported  into  England. 


Years 

1773  ~ " 

_ 

Ton  Cwt. 
61  6 

qr. 

2 

lb. 

20 

1774  

— 

27 

2 

I 

1 7 

1 775  “ " 

— 

74 

5 

2 

1 1 

1776 

- 

256 

1 3 

I 

2 

1 777  ~ - 

— 

51 1 

9 

I 

24 

1778 

— 

637 

*5 

I 

27 

1779  - - 

— 

59 

*4 

O 

2 1 

1780  - - - 

- 

28 

16 

I 

*4 

1781  - - 

— 

0 

4 

O 

0 

1782 

- 

1 2 

7 

O 

2 

Total 11 386725 


R U M 


I 


( 3 ) 

% 

R U M 

Imported  into  England. 


Years  Gallons 

*773  ------  2138631 

*774  -----  1705338 

*775  ------  2309977 

*776  -----  3346759 

1777  ______  2069644 

*778  “ “ “ “ “ ~ 2457084 

1779  ------  2161878 

1780  - - - - — • 1621148 

1781  ------  1229987 

1782  - - - 1587981 


JOHN  TOMKYNS, 
Afliftant  Infpe&or  General. 


Cudom-Houfe,  London, 
May  1,  1783. 


No.  II 


( 4 ) 


No.  II. 

TOTALS 

Of  an  Account  of  all  Rice,  Indigo,  Cochineal,  Tobacco,  Sugar, 
Melafies,  and  Rum,  exported  from  that  Part  of  Great-Britain 
called  England,  for  ten  Years,  ending  at  Chriftmas  laft,  viz. 
from  Chriftmas  1772  to  Chriftmas  1782,  diftinguifhing  each 
Year,  and  how  much  from  the  Port  of  London  feparatelv,  and 
how  much  from  the  Out-Ports,  under  one  general  Head,  the 
feveral  Quantities  and  Species. 


RICE  exported  from  England. 


London. 

Out  Ports. 

Total. 

Years 

Cwt. 

qrs.,  lb. 

Cwt. 

qrs. 

lb. 

Cwt. 

qrs. 

lb. 

1773 

73933 

2 5 

287401 

I 

J3 

361 334 

n 

0 

18 

3 774 

67536 

0 18 

236651 

2 

8 

304187 

2 

26 

1775 

59782 

r 1 

323698 

O 

18 

383480 

1 

*9 

1776 

36420 

0 8 

6682 

3 

if 

43102 

3 

23 

3 777 

20047 

1 25 

5477 

1 

6 

25524 

3 

3 

1778 

5°49 

2 21 

4861 

2 

2 2 

99 1 1 

1 

*5 

3 779 

576 

2 5 

1018 

1 

0 

*594 

3 

5 

1780 

72 1 

3 6 

204 

0 

16 

925 

3 

22 

1781 

35°55 

0 4 

5696 

2 

19 

20751 

2 

23 

1782  • 

4294 

3 2 

1063 

0 

6 

5357 

3 

8 

INDIGO 


1 


( 5 ) 


% 


INDIGO  exported  from  England. 


London. 

Out  Ports 

Total. 

Years 

Pounds  W t. 

Pounds  Wt. 

Pou/ids  Wt. 

1 7 7 3 

596391 

8507 

604S9S 

*774 

640  3 I O 

7118 

647628 

1 775 

611025 

1 3 745 

624770 

1776 

44-8377 

6654 

455°3T 

1 7 77 

269687 

14x69 

283856 

1778 

151870 

19205 

1 7 io7  5 

1 779 

222538 

58108 

2 80646 

1780 

238306 

84081 

322387 

1781 

5937  3 1 

7n59 

666210 

1782 

1412 14 

4II48 

182362 

\ , 

COCHINEAL  exported  from  England. 


London. 

Out  Ports 

Total. 

Years 

Pounds  Wt. 

Pounds  Wt. 

Pounds  Wt. 

1 773 

44093 

60 

44153 

*774 

44695 

O 

44695 

1 7 7 5 

59948 

188 

60136 

1776 

372OO 

405 

37605 

1 777 

18888 

395 

19283 

1778 

2T913 

2047 

23960 

1779 

8780 

4742 

13522 

1780 

8744 

3758 

12502 

1781 

I2713 

53°7 

18020 

1782 

10445 

4220 

14663 

TOBACCO 


( 6 ) 


TOBACCO  exported  from  England. 


London. 

Out  Ports 

Total. 

Years 

f Not  Prize  - 

Pounds  Wt. 
35248119 

Pounds  Wt. 

15138806 

Pounds  Wt. 
50386925 

{ Prize  - - 

O O 

O O 

O O 

Total  - - 

35248119 

15138806 

50386925 

f Not  Prize  — 

29I2533 2 

15694519 

44810851 

I774  Prize  - - 

0 0 

O O 

O O 

Total 

29I25332 

15694519 

44819851 

f Not  Prize  - 

33769986 

IOI 10879 

43880865 

J?75  { Prize  - - 

0 0 

0 0 

O O 

Total  - - 

33769986 

10110879 

43880865 

, f Not  Prize  - 

076  ( 1>ri7,c  _ _ 

1 75720026 

2791486 

16521412 

0 0 

0 0 

O O 

Total 

1 3729926 

2791486 

16521412 

[ Not  Prize  - 

1996960 

575934 

# 

2572894 

J 777  | Prize  - - 

332512 

0 0 

332512 

Total  - ■* 

2 3 2947  2 

575934 

— . . . 

2905406 

177^ 


( 7 ) 


London. 

Out  Ports 

Total. 

Years 

Pounds  Wt. 

Pounds  Wt. 

Pounds  Wt. 

CO 

f 

Not  Prize 

- 

609481 

762412 

1381893 

I 

Prize  - 

325839 

360443 

686282 

Total  - 

- 

93532° 

1122855 

2068175 

*779 

J 

Not  Prize 

458856 

534°4* 

992897 

L 

Prize  - 

— 

I 148825 

1 562714 

271x539 

Total  - 

- 

1607681 

2096755 

3704436 

1780 

( 

Not  Prize 

402269 

1341276, 

*743545 

l 

Prize  - 

— 

502183 

577277 

1079460 

Total  - 

- 

904452 

19i8553 

2823005 

1781 

f 

Not  Prize 

867579 

*33*929 

2 199508 

1 

Prize  - 

— 

I204959 

546348 

T75I3°7 

j 

Total  - 

- 

2072538 

M 

CO 

t 

CO 

K4 

CO 

0 

tr', 

CO 

M 

1 

Not  Prize 

557967 

I 16x022 

1718989 

l 

Prize  - 

— 

6 12752 

197405 

810157 

Total  - 

- 

1170719 

1 358427 

2529146 

SUGAR 


( » ) 

-r1- 


SUGAR  exported  from  England. 


London. 

Out  Ports. 

Total. 

Years 

Cvvt. 

qrs 

ib. 

Cwt. 

qrs. 

lb 

Cu  t. 

qrs. 

lb. 

1 773 

59017 

0 

2 

86448 

O 

1 1 

145465 

O 

14 

1 774 

10346 1 

2 

2 1 

814x2 

n 

2 

2 1 

181874 

2 

14 

1 775 

x927  5 

1 

21 

106x34 

2 

24 

298850 

0 

*7 

1 776 

52962 

3 

2 1 

1 38609 

2 

1 

191572 

1 

2 2 

U77 

34025 

0 

4 

94266 

2 

6 

128291 

2 

10 

1778 

12560 

3 

8 

68203 

1 

2 

80764 

0 

10 

U79 

7462 

3 

:5 

55685 

1 

2 

-63148 

0 

G 

1 780 

14627 

2 

24 

82507 

0 

*7 

97134 

3 

13 

1781 

30000 

2 

0 

95036 

3 

8 

1 34°37 

1 

8 

1 782 

6665 

0 

*7 

78511 

2 

10 

85176 

2 

27 

MELASSES  exported  from  England. 


London. 

Out  Ports. 

Total. 

Years 

Ton  Cwt. 

qrs. 

lb. 

Ton  Cwt. 

qrs. 

lb. 

Ton  Cwt. 

qrs. 

lb. 

1 773 

7 

6 

3 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

6 

r* 

2 

2+ 

1774 

26 

8 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

8 

2 

6 

1775 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 1 

2 

21 

7 

1 1 

2 

2 1 

1776 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

15 

0 

0 

0 

>5 

O 

0 

1777 

29 

9 

2 

1 2 

6l 

1 

2 

2 

90 

1 1 

O 

14 

1778 

27 

8 

0 

24 

*45 

10 

2 

4 

172 

18 

3 

0 

1 7 79 

9 

4 

0 

24 

l3 

1 1 

3 

10 

22 

16 

O 

6 

17S0 

0 

10 

0 

24 

4 

17 

1 

8 

5 

7 

2 

4 

1781 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

x 782 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

R U M 


< 9 ) 


RUM  exported  from  England. 


London. 

Out  Ports 

Total. 

Years 

Gaiions. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

1 77  3 

464591 

364212 

828803 

1774 

309020 

329363 

638383 

*775 

166515 

523786 

690301 

1776 

224267 

24141O  ‘ 

465677 

1777 

248216 

574064 

822280 

1778 

I39521 

486869 

626390 

1 779 

25x004 

481654 

732658 

1780 

483355 

3 3 7 1 74 

820529 

1781 

116373 

45859 

162232 

*782 

117232 

274913 

392I45 

Note,  The  Accounts  of  Exports  and  Imports  returned  from 
each  refpe&ive  Port  to  the  Infpe&or-General  are  not  kept 
feparately,  but  are  entered  in  his  Books  under  one  general  Head 
of  Q ut -Ports  : The  above  Account,  therefore,  is  made  up  ac- 
cordingly. 


JOHN  TOMKYNS, 
AiTiftant  Infpe&or-General. 


Puftom-Houfe,  London, 
Jtfay  i,  1783. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  of  all  Rice,  Indigo,  Cochineal,  Tobacco,  Sugars,  Molafies,  and  Rum,  exported  from  Scotland, 
for  ten  Years,  ending  at  Chriilmas  laft,  diftingnijfhing  each  Year,  the  feveral  Quantities  and  Species. 
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No.  VI. 


N ACCOUNT  of  all  Rice,  Indigo,  Cochineal,  Tobacco,  Sugars,  Molaflfes,  and  Rum  exported  from  that  Part  of  Great  Britain  called  England,  from  Chriftmas  1772  to  Chriftmas  1773,  diftinguifhing  how  much  from  the 
I ‘ Port  of  London  feparately,'  and  how  much  from  the  Out  Ports  under  one  general  Head , the  feveral  Quantities  and  Species,  and  the  Countries  to  which  the  fame  have  been  exported. 


COUNTRIES 

jO  WHICH  EXPORTED 


Africa  - - - 

Canaries  - — 

Denmark  and  Norway 

bit  Country  - - - 

DtK  India  - - - - 

Panders  - - — - 

France  - - - - - 
Gtmuny  - - — ■ 

Greenland  - - 

Holland  - - - 

Ireland  - - - - 

Be  of  Man  - - 

Italy  - — — — 
Madeira  - - — 

Portugal  - - - - 
Ma  - - - - 
Spun  - - — — 

Streights  - - - 

Sweden  - - - - 

Turley  - - 

Venice 

Be  of  Guernley 
■—  Jerfey  - 


N.  American  Colonics. 

Kew  Providence  - - 
Canada  - — — — 

Carolina  - — - - 
Florida  - — — — — 
Georgia  - - — - 

Hudl'on’s  Bay  — — - 
Kew  England  - - - 

Newfoundland  — — — 
Kew  York  - 
Nova  Scotia  — — — 
fennfylvania  — - - 

btginia  and  Maryland 

Weft  India  Iflands. 

Antigua  - - - - 

. Barbadoes  — — — - 

kfomir.ica  — — — - 

grenades  - — — 

Jamaica  — — — " 

Montferrat  — — — - 

Nevis  - - — — - 

St.  Kitt’s  — — - - 

St.  Lucia  - — — * 

St.  Vincent  - — 

St.  Thomas  — — 

Tobago  — — — 

Tortola 

Brand’s  Ifland  — 

Honda  — - — 

2>lufquiJ3ay  - 
Sore  — 
To. 


TOTAL. 

LONDON. 

Cwt  qrs.  lb. 

Pds.  Wt. 
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O 

O 

O 

O 
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O 

O 

O 
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287401  * *3 

361334  3 18 

I 59639* 

OUT  PORTS. 

Pounds  Wt. 

O 

O 

O 

O 

o 

o 

o 

25°3 

o 

o 

S944- 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 
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o 

o 

60 


o 
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o 
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o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


8507 


0. 

COCHINEAL. 

TOTAL.  L 

ONDON. 

)UT  PORTS. 

TOTAL.  L 

Pds.  Wt. 

Pds.  Wt. 

Pounds  W t. 

Pds.  Wt. 

O 

0 

O 

O 

O 

0 

O 

O 

4023 

694 

60 

754 

414 

O 

0 

9682 

O 

O 

O 

9682 

44049 

1070 

O 

IO7O 

48727 

3522 

O 

3522 

I1877O 

1421 

O 

142  1 I 

O 

0 

O 

O 

46352 

14767 

O 

14767  1 

877OI 

799 

O 

799 

O 

O 

O 

O 

IO7527 

1310 

O 

I3IO 

850 

O 

O 

O 

6 735 
69347 

IO 

9348 

O 

O 

10 

9348 

2220 

O 

O 

0 

O 

O 

0 

4737* 

7°7 

O 

707 

*3333 

532 

O 

532 

13245- 

231 

O 

O 

O 

O 

0 

O 

0 

O 

0 

148 

0 

O 

0 

O 

0 

O 

0 

O 

0 

O 

0 

O 

0 

O 

0 

O 

0 

O 

0 

O 

0 

O 

0 

O 

0 

O 

0 

O 

0 

O 

0 

O 

0 

O 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

O 

0 

86 

0 

O 

0 

O 

0 

O 

0 

O 

0 

O 

0 

O 

0 
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0 
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0 
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0* 
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O 

0 
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0 
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0 
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O 

0 

O 

0 

604898 

44093 

60 

44153 

TOBACCO. 


LONDON.  OUT  POUTS. 


96641 

o 

952972 

265019 

539*5 

6128714 
o 


Pounds  Wt. 


1 521 
3215225 
2236 
o 

t 3 74869 

IOO 

0 

2204.8 

202266 

0 

1022822 
. 0 

25209 

15198 

262167 


0 

98569 

6639 

1558 

379* 

1756 

2885 

2327 

440 

3°45 
o 
101 1 


115 
66 
o 
2433 
J4729 
120 
o 

162 
o 
o 
o 
7025 
o 

o 
o 
o 


674 


35248119 


894182 

o 

1620312 

o 

o 

1028023 

7343883 

650452 

o 

1156610 

1853687 

o 

3287 

o 

o 

o 

27456 

o 

53256 

o 

o 

410963 

o 


o 

o 


TOTAL. 


Pds.  Wt. 


1 16 

o 

420 

o 

1945 

103 10 
8307 

o 

o 

6447 


o 

1 1 34s 
7114 
693 
31112 

99 1 
1789 
729 
o 

1871 

o 

33+8 

10155 

o 

o 

o 

o 


990823 

a 

2573284 

265019 

539*5 

7*56737 

7343883 

1*953577 

152 1 

1437*835 

*855923 

o 

1 378156 

IOO 

o 

22048 
229722 
o 

1076078 
o 

25209 

562944 

262167 


o 

98569 

6755 

1558 

4211 

*756 

4830 

3358* 

8747 


SUGARS. 


4584* 
I J II 
1 

891 
o 
1871 
o 


I 51 38806 


LONDON. 

OUT  PORTS. 

TOTAL. 

Cwt.  qrs.  lb 

Cwt.  qrs.  lb. 

Cwt.  qrs.  lb. 

44  * 0 

223  3 10 

268  0 10 

O 

O 

O 

*24  3 3 

O 

124  3 3 

26  0 0 

O 

2600 

272  3 16 

O 

272  3 16 

15  0 0 

0 

15  0 0 

O 

O 

O 

CO 

O 

1814  1 2 

0 

O 

O 

147  2 14 

O 

*47  2 14 

53850  3 0 

85005  2 4 

138856  1 4 

O 

**79  3 21 

1179  3 21 

*74  3 *4 

O 

*74  3 *4 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

2541  2 21 

O 

2541  2 21 

O 

O 

0 

O 

S8  3 4 

38  3 4 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

1 2 5 

O 

* 2 5 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

1 312 

O 

i 3 12 

O 

0 

O 

020 

0 

0 2 0 

020 

0 

0 2 0 

0 

0 

O 

O 2 O 

0 

0 2 0 

O 

0 

O 

0 

0 

O 

O 

0 

O 

O 

0 

O 

O 

0 

O 

O 

0 

O 

O 

0 

O 

O 

0 

O 

O 

0 

O 

O 

0 

O 

O 

0 

O 

0 

0 

O 

590*7  0 3 

86448  0 I 1 

145465  0 14 

Tons  Cwt. qrs.  lb. 


MOLASSES. 


LONDON. 


Tons  Cwt.qrs*  ib. 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

6 

o 

o 

o 
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o 
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o 

o 
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o 

o 

o 

o 
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o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


3 24 


OUT  PORTS. 


7 6 3 24 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 
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o 

o 

o 

o 

o 
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o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


TOTAL. 


Ton  Cwt. qis.  lb. 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

6 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 
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o 
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o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

9 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


3 24 


U M. 


3 24 


.ONDON. 

OUT  POR  TS. 

TOTAL. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

28054 

103^91 

*3**45 

588 

O 

588 

*347 

2023 

3370 

3348 

945 

4293 

25503 

O 

255°3 

IOI96 

32> 

IO52I 

352 

223 

575 

42  12 

2612 

6824 

O 

0 

O 

*7374 

734 

t8ic8 

332420 

O 

206137 

25582 

538557 

25582 

8716 

8369 

17085 

O 

0 

O 

769 

0 

769 

235 

1720 

*955 

1563S 

2831 

18469 

478 

0 

4/8 

226 

0 

226 

3370 

0 

337° 

*3S2 

0 

1352 

O 

0 

O 

O 

0 

O 

o- 

0 

O 

767 

0 

767 

337 

643 

980 

1568 

0 

1568 

O 

233 

233 

544 

0 

54+ 

2*5 

207 

42Z 

235 

796 

1031 

I I I 

206  - 

3*7 

III 

0 

I I I 

O 

0 

O 

340S 

4387 

7795 

O 

0 

O 

109 

319 

428 

210 

891 

I IOS 

222 

0 

223 

l$12 

212 

1524 

2or 

jo8 

3*2 

O 

0 

O 

103 

O 

103 

0 

O 

O 

O 

1514 

*5*4 

O 

O 

O 

339  ' 

O 

339 

O 

104 

104 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

618 

O 

618 

O 

O 

O 

464591 

364212 

828803 

JOHN  T O M K Y N s,  Affifhnt  Infpe&or  General. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  of  all  Rice,  Indigo,  Cochineal,  Tobacco,  Sugars,  Molaffes,  and  Rum,  imported  into  Scotland  from 
Chriftmas,  1772,  to  Chriftmas,  177 3;  diftinguilhing  the  feveral  Quantities  and  Species,  and  the  Countries  from 
whence  imported. 


COUNTRIES 

TOBACCO. 

FROM  WHENCE  IMPORTED. 

R I 

C E 

■ 

INDIGO. 

COCHINEAL. 

Unmanufac- 

tured. 

Manufac- 

tured. 

S U G 

A R S. 

MOLASSES. 

R U M. 

• 

Cwt.  , 

qrs. 

ib. 

lb. 

Cwt. 

qrs. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Cwt. 

qrs. 

lb. 

Cwt. 

qrs. 

ib. 

Gallons. 

Carolina,  North  - - 

O 

0 

0 

742 

0 

0 

0 

1651793 

O 

0 

0 

O 

O 

0 

0 

O 

Carolina,  South  - - 

8492 

1 

27 

1069 

0 

0 

0 

O 

O 

0 

0 

O 

O 

0 

0 

104 

Georgia  ------ 

335° 

0 

7 

767 

0 

/ 

0 

7276 

O 

89 

2 

7 

O 

0 

0 

O 

Maryland  - - - - - - 

O 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

83399*3 

O 

0 

O 

0 

O 

0 

© 

O 

Newfoundland  ----- 

O 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

O 

O 

8 

3 

24 

0 

0 

0 

O 

Virginia  ------ 

O 

© 

0 

346 

0 

0 

0 

34544068 

O 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

73 

Antigua  - - - 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

O 

3080 

O 

23 

0 

0 

O 

S°55i 

Grenada  ------ 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 • 

O 

O 

45*9 

I 

7 

0 

0 

O 

■T 

co 

0 

Jamaica  ------ 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

O 

40866 

0 

D 

l6 

10 

0 

0 

127412! 

Nevis  - r ----- 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

O 

2939 

0 

9 

0 

O 

0 

0 

St.  Chriftopher’s  - - - - 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

O 

4289 

I 

*3 

0 

0 

0 

58 

St.  Croix  ------ 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

O 

12101 

I 

23 

0 

O 

0 

0 

St.  Vincent  ----- 

O 

0 

O 

O 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

1 

O 

2392 

3 

I I 

0 

O 

0 

107 

Ireland  ------- 

O 

O 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

O 

2 

I 

20 

0 

Total  - - - 

11842 

2 

6 

2924 

0 

1 0 

0 

44543°5° 

- 

O 

70287 

2 

21 

12 

I 

20 

’43655! 

Cujlom-Houfc,  Edinburgh. 
May  1,  1783. 


RICHARD  G A R D ' N E R,  for  the  Infpedlor  of  Exports  and  Imports, 


» NH  Wh  NN 


No.  VIII. 


COUNTRIES 

TO  WHICH  EXPORTED 


Canada  - - - - 

Carolina  North  - - 

Carolina  South  — — 

Georgia  - - - - 

Maryland  - - - - 

New  England  - - - 

Newfoundland  — - 

New  York  - - - 

Nova  Scotia  - - - 

Pennfylvania  - - - 

Virginia  - - - - 

Antigua  - - - - 

Barbadoes  - - - 

Grenada  - - - - 

Jamaica  - - - - 

Nevis 

St.  Chriftopher’s  - ■ 

St.  Vincent  r-  - “ 

Denmark  and  Norway  • 
France  - - - - 

Germany  - - - • 
Holland  - - - 

Ireland  — — - 

Poland  - - - 

Portugal  - - - 

Ruflia  - - - - 

Spain  - - - - 

Sweden  - - - 


Total  - 


RICE. 

V 

r 

Cwt. 

,rs. 

is. 

O 

O 

0 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 0 

0 

0 

- 0 

0 

0 

- 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 0 

0 

0 

- 0 

0 

0 

63 

I 

14 

- 0 

0 

0 

- 7027 

3 

0 

- O 

0 

0 

i55 

3 

3 

- O 

0 

0 

2 

16 

I 

1 1 

O 

0 

0 

0 

- i°54‘ 

3 

14 

INPIGO. 


lb. 


COCHINEAL. 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

0 

o 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 


TOBACCO. 

s 

U 

G 

A R S 

Manufac-  N 

ot  Manufac- 

Refined. 

Raw. 

tuted. 

tured. 

lb. 

lb. 

Cwt.  | 

lrs- 

lb. 

Cwt. 

qrs.  1 

5678 

I I 104  l 

0 

O 

0 

O 

0 

O 

0 1 

87 

3 

2 

O 

0 

IOQ26 

° l 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

620 

O 

7 

3 

0 

0 

O 

O 

”7 

2 

26 

0 

0 

CO 

3071 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

7° 

0 

0 

0 

2114 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7!5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

20 

1 

1 1 

0 

0 

378 

18259 

I I 

2 

14 

0 

0 

336 

0 

1 3 

1 

3 

0 

4934 

0 

0 

0 

43 

2 

1 

0 

27 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1428 

0 

18 

0 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

2 

27 

0 

0 

812650 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

24406240 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1982347 

0 

0 

0 

26 

2 

416 

14628634 

0 

0 

0 

I 

3 

0 

4333850 

1 1 2 

3 

21 

55400 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

68710 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

82870 

0 

0 

0 

8 

3 

41783 

46547735 

I235 

1 

18 

5543s 

0 

:h  exported. 

MOLASSES. 

RUM. 

Cwt. 

qrs. 

lb. 

Gallons. 

O 

O 

0 

O 

O 

O 

0 

2267 

O 

O 

0 

O 

O 

O 

0 

2O3 

O 

0 

0 

413 

O 

0 

0 

O 

O 

0 

0 

O 

O 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

265 

0 

0 

0 

5022 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

Q 

0 

O 

D O 

0 

0 

O 

D O 

0 

0 

3"  592 

0 

0 

0 

60374 

0 0 

0 

0 

IOI 

0 0 

0 

0 

O 

0 0 

0 

0 

O 

0 0 

0 

0 

534 

4 0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

7233sj 

RICHARD  GARD'NER,  for  the  Infpe&or  of  Imports  and  Exports. 


Cuftom-Houfc,  Edinburgh, 
May  l,  1783. 


No.  IX. 


ACCOUNT  of  Goods  exported  from  the  Port  of  PHILADELPHIA,  between  the  5 th  of  April  1765,  and  the  5th  of 

--  • April  1766  j viz. 


367522  Bulhels  of  Wheat,  40  Barrels  to  a ton  — — — 
148887  Barrels  of  FlOur,  9 Barrels  to  a ton  — — — 

34736  Barrels  of  Bread,  16  Barrels  to  a ton  — — — 

609  Barrels  of  Beef,  12  Barrels  to  a ton  — — — 

6645  Barrels  of  Pork,  12  Barrels  to  a Ton  — — — ■ 

3912  Thoufand  Staves,  equal  to  — 

358  Thoufand  Headings,  equal  to  — — 

2114  Thoufand  Shingles,  equal  to  — — 

60206  Bulhels  of  Indian  Corn,  40  Bufhels  to  a Ton  — 

Bar  Iron  — 

Pig  Iron  — 

Boxes  of  Soap  — 

Boxes  of  Candles  — 


1644 

1202 

97 

164 

783 

1288 

238 

12094 

64 

35 

199 

1501 

5433 


Thoufand  Hoops,  equal  to  ■■  ■ — 

Cvvt.  of  Tobacco,  equal  to  — • 

Thoufand  Feet  of  Boards  and  Scantlings,  equal  to  . — 

Barrels  of  Beer,  8 Barrels  to  a Ton  — 

Kegs  of  Starch,  equal  to  — 

Hoglheads  of  Flax  Seed,  4 Hoglheads  to  a Ton  — 

Chefts  of  Furs  and  Skins,  equal  to  — 

Barrels  of  Bees  Wax,  equal  to  — 

Firkins  of  Lard,  equal  to  — 

Firkins  of  F itter,  greateft  part  from  Ireland,  fuppofe 
700  Firkins,  Pennfvlvania  Produce  — — — 
Tons  of  new  Veii'els,  including  Irort  Work,  &c.  — 


TONS. 

9x88  at 
16543  at 
2171  at 
5 Pi  at 

5531  at 
7824  at 
716  at 
200  at 
I505s  at 
882  at 
8 1 3 at 
205  at 
IS?  at 
20  at 
8|  at 
1566  at 
161  at 

6 at 
3023!  at 

8 at 
4 at 

7 at 

20  at 
at 


o 

o 

o 

o 

0 
3 
6 
8 

1 

0 
26 

7 

1 
1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

100 

1 

1 


j. 

5 

15 

15 

o 

10 

o 

o 

o 

3 

o 

JO 

5 

5 

10 

o 

10 

10 

IS 

10 

0 

5 

o 


per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 


Bufhel  

Cwt.  (Calk  included) 
Ditto,  (Ditto  included) 

Barrel  

Ditto  

Thoufand  

Ditto  

Ditto  > 

Bufhel  

Ton  — — — 

Ton  

Box  

Ditto  — — 

Thoufand  

Cwt.  

Thoufand  — 

Barrel  • 

Keg  

Hogfhead  

Cheft  

Barrel  

Firkin  


2 00  per  Ditto 

6 10  o per  Ton 


45306! 


Bcfides  Logwood,  Fuftic,  Mahogany,  Naval  Stores,  Rice,  and  fundry  other  Articles  of  European,  WcB 
exported  from  hence,  exclufive  of  Cordage  for  the  Ufe  of  New  Ycflcls,  See.  Provifibns  for  Ships’ 


£■ 

5. 

d. 

— 

96474 

10 

6 

— 1 

251246 

16 

3 

— 

S2565 

0 

0 

— 

1827 

Q 

0 

— 

23257 

IO 

0 

— 

23472 

O 

O 

— 

2864 

O 

0 

— 

2114 

O 

0 

— 

9°3° 

l8 

0 

— 

22932 

O 

0 

— 

6097 

to 

0 

— 

2055 

O 

0 

— 

1502 

I® 

0 

— 

339 

IO 

0 

— 

164 

O 

0 

— 

2740 

10 

0 

— 

1932 

0 

0 

— 

416 

to 

0 

— 

42529 

0 

O 

— 

6400 

0 

0 

— 

875 

0 

0 

199 

0 

0 

— 

1400 

0 

O 

35*95 

0 

O 

5{)7S~9 

4 

9 

Si’ortl 

America, 

Proc 

uce 

h Year  being  diftinguilhed,  viz. 


To  5th  Jw 

To  eth  Jai 

I 

To  5th  Ja 


22 

42 

45* 


Total  Amount  of  Exports  from  the 
Port  of  Philadelphia,  1771, 

Ditto,  *772.  * ------ 

Ditto,  t773s 


V:  ue  in  Sterling. 

£■  '*•  d- 
J 631534  14  i°£ 

714254  4 2 
7; 01 35  i3  7i 


other  fmall  Articles  not  mentioned. 


Ufe,  Staves  for  Dunnage,  and  many 


>N  AGGREGATE  and  VALUATION  of  the  EXPORTS  from  the  Port  of  PHILADELPHIA,  with  the  dumber  of  Veffeb  and  Tonnage  employed  therein  annually,  from  January  the  5th,  1771,  to  January  5th,  1774,  each  Year  being  diftinguiflted. 


, viz. 


L. 

n 

to 

3 

■0 

K 

rt 

■5 

c 

0 

C 

O 

tc 

0 

U 

0 

1 

rt 

O 

*3 

G 

3 

Pi 

c 

> 

<5 

£ 

£ 

CP 

n 

E 

i 

m 

& 

_o 

h 

•3 

O 

C 

JZ 

U 

to 

> 

rt 

C/J 

0 

c 

0 

ca 

rt 

V 

J 

d. 

« 

c 

V 

£ 

u 

O 

0 

0 

c 

_o 

O 

0 

_o 

0 

a 

0 

0 

O 

*3 

0 

3 

w. 

0 

H 

0 

M 

O 

So 

0 

X 

1 

-o 

0 

0 

«£ 

0 

c 

3 

0 

O 

•O 

3 

c 

M 

O 

«l 

•3 

0 

3 

t/J 

O 

So 

0 

0 

O 

Ph 

3 

0 

h 

n 

pa 

0* 

ca 

ca 

ui 

ca 

X 

ca 

cu 

M 

Ph 

pa 

c£ 

U! 

h 

Value  in  Sterlin 

79116 

52611 

204/156 

24 

5128 

1 1041 2 

29261 

683 

87: 

399 

479 

SOI 

6446  8 

2200 

1236 

25970 

2936 

258376 

349 

22 

Total  Amount  of  Etports  from  the 
Port  of  Philadelphia,  1771, 

£.  * 
631534  14  IC 

51408 

19681 

247635 

118 

5776 

85794 

50140 

1004 

107! 

734 

385 

296 

42803 

5840 

1798 

40725 

323' 

834974 

1033 

42 

Ditto,  i77*»  ------ 

784254  4 2 

84240 

39403 

277693 

1 7 2 rYc 

6430 

68681 

64546 

5>4 

*‘6, 

732 

306 

1639 

39192 

25070 

'394 

31696 

3743 

998400 

700 

45: 

Ditto,  1773*  ------ 

72oi3S  '3  7 

No.  XT. 


ACCOUNT  of  Goods  exported  from  the  Port  of  NEW- YORK,  between  July  5,  1765,  and  July  5,  1766  ; viz. 


TONS. 

£■ 

S. 

d. 

£■ 

J. 

d. 

109666  Bulhels  of  Grain,  40  Bulhels  to  a Ton,  — — 

— 274i§ 

at 

0 

5 

3 per  Bulhel  ■ ■ — — 

— 

28787 

6 

6 

70664  Barrels  of  Flour,  9 Barrels  to  a 1 on,  — — 

- 78494 

at 

0 

15 

0 per  Cwt.  (Calk  inc.)  

— 

119211 

15 

0 

17660  Barrels  of  Bread,  x 6 Barrels  to  a Ton,  — — 

— 1103$ 

at 

0 

15 

0 per  Ditto  (Ditto  inc.)  

— 

16546 

0 

0 

2941  Barrels  of  Beef  and  Pork,  12  Barrels  to  a Ton,  — 

— 245 

at 

3 

10 

0 per  Barrel  — — 

— 

10293 

10 

0 

11037  Hoglheads  of  Flax  Seed,  4 Hogllieads  to  a Ton, 

- 2759 

at 

3 

10 

0 per  Hogfliead  

— 

38629 

10 

0 

1198  Firkins  of  Butter,  the  greateft  Part  Irilh,  fuppofe  400 

Firkins,  the  Produce  of  New-York,  — — 

— 12 

at 

2 

0 

0 per  Firkin  — ■ — 

— 

800 

0 

0 

617  CagsofLard,  equal  to  

— 21 

at 

1 

0 

O per  Cag  

— 

617 

0 

0 

172  Cafes,  Bundles,  See.  of  Furs  and  Skins,  — 

— 10 

at 

30 

0 

0 per  Package  — ■ ■ 

— 

5160 

0 

0 

Pot  and  Pearl  Allies,  — — 

— 102 

at 

25 

0 

0 per  Ton  

— 

255° 

0 

0 

Bar  Iron,  

— 532 

at 

26 

0 

0 per  Ditto  • 

— 

i3832 

0 

0 

Pig  Iron,  — ■■■  ■■  

— 500 

at 

7 

10 

0 per  Ditto  

— 

375° 

0 

0 

Copper  Ore  — — 

— 80 

at 

100 

0 

0 per  Ditto  - — ■ 

— 

8000 

0 

0 

80  Calks  of  Cheefe, 

— 

at 

9 

10 

0 per  Calk  

— 

^*1 

O' 

O 

0 

0 

2398  Boxes  of  Soap  and  Candles,  equal  to  ■■■ 

— 26 

at 

1 

5 

0 per  Box  — 

— 

2997 

10 

0 

15981! 

251934 

I I 

6 

Befules  5187  Cwt.  of  naval  Stores,  281  Pounds  of  Indigo,  27786  Cwt.  of  Logwood,  Fuftick,  and  Nicoragua  Wood,  3730  Calks  of  Fifh,  and 
1 16  Calks  of  Rice.  The  above,  exclufi  ve  of  Cordage  and  new  Veffels,  See.  Provisions  for  Ships’  Ufe,  Lumber  of  different  Sorts,  See. 


tH( 


' Tonnage,  &c. 


ea 


ny 


: 

A 

GE 

STER 

A L 

A C C 

OUNT  0 

No.  xn. 

(•Merchandize  landed  in  the  Port  of  New-York,  for  two  Years,  between  Jan.  r,  .774,  and  Jan.  1,  1 776  ; with  the  Number  of  VeflM*  emni^d  rh,;r  ~ 

•a 

> 

> 

i 

Burthen. 

0 

a 

| 

’£ 

jj 

J" 

« 

■Ji 

Wheat. 

India  Corn  an 
other  Grain. 

1 

■5 

1/3 

M 

£ 

& 

•O 

c 

1* 

Butter. 

£ 

<S 

£ 

Naval  Stores. 

Peas  and  Beans. 

. 

l§ 

6 

"3 

z » 

~3  P 

« 5 
® £ 
cq 

c 

£ 

1 

Sugar. 

Cocoa. 

Iron. 

Ginger. 

Dye  Wood. 

C 

ho 

c 

2 

•b 

S 

" „• 
G 5 

-z  -£ 
-O 

Cotton  Wool. 

K 

w 

Salt. 

Candles. 

Ilorfcs. 

O 

Fndigo. 

8 

i 

.0 

0 

h 

Dthcr  Goods, 
not  otherwife 
enumerated. 

linens  from 
Ireland.  C 

Merchandize 
from  Grcat- 
Britain;  parti* 
culars  cannot 
be  here  enu- 
merated. 

1 on*, 
a tit* 

Pounds 

■4!t. 

Pounds 

1*. 

Bulh.ls 

4*  6a 

Bufhels 
2S  6d 

Bufheli 

5* 

Ba-rel 

3?* 

Carte 

28* 

Tier. 

5S‘  1 

Rlk 

io*6d 

Barrel 

8* 

Cafk 
0»  6d 

Pound 

5- 

Feet 

40* 

Gall. 
5s  6d 

Gallons  | Gallons 

Cwt. 

301 

Pounds 

6‘d 

1 

Tons  j P«>' nds 
16I10*  | lid 

Tons 

15* 

1 

Feet  1 No. 

Pounds 

Pftd*. 

Buiheli 

Boxe« 

No. 

Calk 

Cilk 

Hhds. 

Sterling  Value. 

Yard*. 

Sterling  Value. 

*774 

*775 

976 

S*3 

40216 

z 55°5 

26700 

3500 

I 5000 
■'544 

85800 

27000 

0 0 
134°° 

71850 

335«> 

2600 

630 

600 

850 

9000 

2558 

9500 

2804 

9500 

9870 

3 200 
1270 

25760 

6000 

Soo 

319 

35000 

1400 

722500 

4S0000 

S11750 

411300 

22S45 

22912 

1 20000 
143000 

200 

40 

13500 

5000 

850 

222 

300000 

183000 

30000 

•3927 

80000 

39000 

7000 
1 2 50 

x 50001 
1 50001 

1060 

61S 

0 

54 

2000 

1930 

40 

54 

285 

340 

30000  0 0 

10000  0 0 

l 80000 
None. 

400000  0 0 
20000  0 0 

C 

= 

jf 

J. 

c 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

„•  I 


A GENERAL  ACCOUNT  of  the  Exports  from  New- York,  for  two  Years,  between  January  i,  1774,  and  December  3i,  1775;  take,  from  the  Cuftom-Hotife  Books, 


No.  I Ton* 
I * res 


Barrels 

2:1 


S.2 

e 5 
o C 
O ^ 


Rulhelt 

4> 


Bu  (Tills 

5 * f/  i 


1075  I 40812 
705  ( 3 1 2S6 


11*635 

•04357 


3 5COOO 
700689 


o o 

66045 


Bufhe!* 

5*  3d 


Barrel* 
31  4d 


I 29  I 50  I I 5OOO 
111845  I 9949 


Calk  Tier. 

a8»  I <;* 


C*flc 

17* 


Barrel 
8*  fid 


Cade 

10* 


*H  E 


Galls.  I Feet 

6*  6 d I 40* 


Gallon*  | Calls. 
I*  6d  I r* 


5000 

3507 


55  5° 
1998 


I 


26858 

9033 


7 5°° 

3756 


6235 

4737 


7735 

1524 


4200 

2870 


7435° 

29601 


l 


10700 

5208 


503400 

109738 


67800 

10958 


Cvirt.  I Ton 
7Q«  I 24I 


2528 

2066 


685 

355 


Ton 

30I. 


PiK 


Bar 


Ton 

17I 


365 

224 


1400 

800 


75° 

690 


■S 


*?  I 

I I 


Tuns 

CS. 


590 

427 


Fc't  Bale 

tfl  I 40I 


18000O 

306000 


Fount; 
1*  3d 


34535 

8096 


Buflicl* 

i*4i 


I 


Boae*  J No. 
2c»  J rol 


29000 

13282 


2680 

2615 


Calk  Ca. 
7'*  I ?cl 


H* 


r 240 
1113 


36  95 

3*  35 


*=3  § 

>Z“ 


Stcr.Val. 

c- 


Sterling  Val. 

£- 


c X •“  n 
P*  o u 
•O  y c _ 

SS  5 I 


p n j : 
3 5 


„ O n 
p O — 

W O 


Sterling  Val. 
£■ 


20000 

x 5000 


3OOOO 

2X000 


* B ¥tmm  ttn  *lmii 
r*g».4e— <i  at  16  Barr-1*  8^ 
'•*  F Ir^ar  to  * Trm,  a 
t-at  Proportion  they  are  e* 
here  efliisared. 


In  1775*  "lien  the  Quantities  are  dimini/hed,  it  will  occur,  that  the  American  Army  made  Ufe  of  the  Articles.  — In  the  fame  Year  very  little  Britifli  or  Irifli  Goods  were  imported, 


< . 


■ . • . 

■ 


. . ' 


No.  XIII. 


An  ACCOUNT  of  the  Exports  to  the  Continent  of  Arne, 
rica,  from  England,  for  five  Years,  exclufive  of  Scotland. 


Years 

£■ 

5. 

d. 

j 761  amounts  to  — 

1554866 

2 

3 

1762  — 

1812082 

*7 

7 

1763 — 

2535429 

18 

2 

1764 — 

2230022 

*5 

0 

1765 — 

2228450 

3 

8 

10360851 

16 

8 

Which  is  2.072.164I.  7s.  AjT  per  annum,  on  a medium  of  thofc  five 
Years,  by  the  Cuftom-houfe  Entries  and  Valuation. 


IMPORTS  from  the  Continent  of  America  to  England  only, 
for  five  Years,  exclufive  of  Scotland. 


Years 

d. 

3761  amounts  to  — 

c 0 

CO 

0 

1762  • — 

1 1 45 1 99 

2 

6 

1763  — 

1 164844 

8 

6 

i;64  — 

1205.238 

1 1 

2 

1 765  — 

r 104689 

*9 

1 1 

5406950 

18 

1 

Which  is  1.02 1. 1 30I.  3s.  7|d.  per  annum,  on  a medium  ofthofe  five 
Years,  by  the  Cuftom-houfe  Entries  of  England  only. 


Average  Exports  of  three  Years,  preceding  1773,  from  Great 
Britain  to  America,  3.370.900I. 

Average  Imports  for  the  fame  Period  into  Great  Britain  from  the 
Colouie*,  3.924.604!.  13s,  4<1. 


•x 


No.  XIV. 


; 


A STATE  of  the  Trade,  See.  in  the  Year  1763,  between 
Great  Britain  and  that  Part  of  her  American  Colonies  now 
the  United  States  of  America. 


P LACES. 

• 

CO 

a, 

• H 

CO 

Mariners. 

Exports 

from 

Great  Britain. 

Exports 

to 

Great  Britain. 

NO. 

NO. 

New  Hampfliire  * 

O 

0 

0 

0 

Mafiachufets  - - 

46 

5S2 

393000 

370000 

Rhode  Ifland  and 

Connecticut  - - 

9 

108 

38500 

1 14500 

New  York  - - - - 

30 

33° 

531000 

526000 

Pennfylvania  - - 
« 

35 

390 

61 1000 

705500  . 

Virginia  and 

Maryland  - - - 

J 

330 

3960 

865000 

1040000 

North  Carolina  - 

34 

408 

18000 

68000 

South  Carolina  - - 

140 

1680 

365000 

395000 

Georgia 

24 

240 

49000 

74000 

648 

t 

766S 

2872500 

3293000 

# In  1763  New  Hampfliire  had  no  port  of  any  confequence.— 
Her  commodities  were  lent  in  fmall  veflels  to  Bolton,  Salem,  Sec* 
in  Maffachufets,  and  thence  exported  to  foreign  parts. 


/ 


No.  XV. 

A STATE  of  the  Trade,  &c.  in  the  Year  1763,  between  threat  Britain  and 
that  Part  of  America  which  fhe  now  pofleiTes. 


PLACES. 

Ships. 

Mariners. 

Exports 

from 

Great  Britain. 

Exports 

from 

the  Colonies. 

* Hudfon’s  Bay,  — — 

f Labrador,  American  VelTels  — — 

Newfoundland,  Shallopsjb  or  Boats,  2000 
Canada  — 

4 

120 

380 

34 

13° 
2000 
§20560 
. 408 

£■ 

16000 

273000 

10500a, 

£•  - 
29000 
49050 
345000 
105000 

5 >8 

23158 

394000 

528050 

N.  B..As  to  Nova  Scotia,  the  trade  from  that  country  in  the  year  1763  was  very  tnconfiderable,  that 
province  having  no  ftapfe  articles  to  fend  to  market,  the  Britilh  and' European  goods  impoited 
generally  went  from  the  oilier  colonies.  But,  about  the  year  1 767,  we  find  fhe  employed  fix 
(hips  and  levcnty-two  mariners,  imported  from  Britaia.to.the  amount  ot  26,5001.  and  exported 

to  the  amount  of  38,000b  _ - 

♦ The  fliips  to  Hudfon’s  Bay  wentrahvays  armed,  and  required  a-greatef  number  of  men  than  com- 
mon merchant  Blips. 

f The  principal  trade  to  the  Coaft  of  Labradore  was  from  the  Old  Colonics.  — So  much  of  the  pro- 
duce of  that  trade  which  was  not  confirmed  in  the  Old  Colonies,  was  exported  to  Great  Britain. 

\ A BiallOp,  commonly  Biled  boat,  is  about  twenty  tons,  and  has  fails  faBiioned  like  the  Luggers 
in  England.. 

§ In  the  number  of  mariners  employed  to  Newfoundland  and  Labradore  are  included,  thofe  employ- 
ed on  land  curing  fifh  hz. — Much  the  greateit  part  go  from  Britain  and-Ireland  every  year  — about 
5000  remain  in  the  country  during  the  winter. 

The  IBands  of  Jerfey  and  Guernfey,  fend  a confiderable  number  of  fifiting  veflels  to  Newfoundland, 
and  before  the  war,  carried  011  a large  trade  to  the  eaftern  part<of  Nova  Scotia,  and  are  now  engaged 
in  the  fame  part,  viz.  Canfo. 

A Blip  of  two  hundred  tons  trading  on  freight  only,  to  America,  the  Wdl  Indies,  or  the  Baltic,  for 
the  bare  navigation  of  the  Blip,  have  eleven  or  twelve  men,  and  a boy.  In  the  year  1763,  about 
eighty  or  ninety  fiOops  were  employed  from  New  England  in  the  whale-ABiery,  carrying  thirteen  men 
each  ; juft  before  the  war  thev  increafed  to  one  hundred  and  fisty  fail.  The  cod-frfhery  in  1 763,  em- 
poyed  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  fchooners,  carrying. each  nine  men  — whichwere  increafed  before 
the  war  to  more  than  three  hundred  fail.  About  forty  fail  employed  in  the  mackerel-fifliery  in  the 
year  1763,  were  increafed  to  one  hundred  fail,  earn  ing  from  five  to  (even  men.  The  whale  veflels 
were  from  fixty-  to.  eighty  tons.  — God  veflels  from  forty  to  feventy  tons- — and  mackerel  v-efleb  From 
twenty  to  forty. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Teamen  employed  in  the  trade  of  the  Thirteen  American  States,  .in  the 
year  1763,  was  not  one  third  of  the  l’eamen  employed  by  our  'remaining  Colonics,  although  Nova 
Scotia  is  not  ftated,  to  have  had  any  at  that  lime. 

The  Blips  employed  by  Weft  Florida  in  the  year  1763,  were  ten — mariners,  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty— imports  from  Great  Britain,  97,000!. — exports  to  Great  Britain,  63,000b  — Eaft  Florida  Blips, 
two — mariners,  twenty  four — imports  from  Great  Britain,  7000b  — The  latter  only  lately  , ceded, 
and  little  fettled,  had  Icarcely  any  exports. 

The  exports  from  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  and  the  Mufquito  Shore  before  the  war,  confiding  of 
very  bulky  articles^  viz.-  mahogany,  logwood  and  farfaparilln,wcre  principally  advantageous  to  Great 

Britain,  as  employing  from  twenty  to  thirty  thoufand  tons  of  {hipping, The  value  of  the  corn- ■ 

modifies  at  the  European  markets,  .was  from  150,  to  200,000!.  per  annum,  where  wc  had  nearly  a 
monopoly.  The  demand  for  mahogany  in  Germany,  increafes  very  much.  For  many  years  paft, 
neither  the  Bay  or  Shore-have  been  (as  is  generally  fuppoled)  channebof  commerce  with,  the  SpaniBi 
fettlements,  at  1110ft  not  exceeding  io,oool.  annually.  The  country  up  the.  rivers  where,  mahogany 
and  logwood  are  to  be  obtained,  is  wild  and  .uncultivated,  and  has  neither  Indian  or  SpaniBi  inhabi- 
tant. The  Preliminary  Articles  with  Spain,  leave  us  iu  a very  uncertain  ftate  in  thofe  parts.  The 
great  jealoufy  of  the  Spaniards,  arifes  from  the  Englifli  intercourfc  with  the  Mufquito  Indians.— 
Neceflary  eftabliftyncnts  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  and  liberty  to  cut  wood  up  the  Rio  Balizee  Rio 
Nuevo,  and  Rio  Ohiboan  could  produce  no  jealoufy,  as  the  country  is  uninhabited. — The  log\VOcd 
country  we  occupied,  extended  about  thirty  iive  leagues  from  North  to  South,  anti  our  people  we  is 
generally  allowed  to  go  as  far, up  die  rivers  as  they  plcafecb 
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